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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH ISSUES 

(lesues made in 1922) of Warren's Buddhiatn 
By the General Editor 

It is a welcome labor of love to prepare for publication, more than 
twenty-five years after the date of the original edition, and at one and 
the same time, a seventh and an eighth issue of the life-work of my 
unforgotten pupil and friend, Henry Clarke Warren. 

His Buddhism is the fruit of thorougiily honest scholarship — and 
what is that but an aspect of personal character? Its general plan ia 
wisely conceived, and is executed with fidelity and learning and cir- 
cumspection. Warren's circumspection is especially notable in his 
choice of English equivalents for Buddhist technical terms, — a diffi- 
cult matter. These it would be hard even now, upon the whole, greatly 
to improve. Indeed, long acquaintance with his book only increases 
my respect for Warren and for his temper of mind and for his scholar- 
ship. In general, his English is clear and terse and vigorous. The 
selections are made with admirably good judgment, and accordingly 
illustrate many aspects of Buddhism, — now touching, now gravely 
scholastic, now amusing, always interesting, always worthy of the 
attention of a serious and virile intellect. For the sake of the progress 
of oriental studies, we might be glad to see Warren's book superseded 
by a better one of its kind; but even to tiiis day, it would seem that no 
one has undertaken so to supersede it. Assuredly, he has won an 
honorable and enduring place in the annals of American learning. 

A large part (about two hundred and twenty-four pages, or nearly 
one half) of Warren's Buddhism was included by Charles William Eliot, 
President of Harvard University from 1869 to 1909, m The Harvard 
Classics, published in 1910 by P. F. Collier and Son, Incorporated, of 
New York. AJready, in 1922, about 225,000 sets of The Harvard 
Classics (e^ch set consists of fifty volumes) have been sold. Warren's 
work is found in volume 45, pages 587 to 798. The usefulness of his 
Buddhism has thus been incalculably enhanced. Could he have Uved 
to see his labors become so fruitful in good to others, — that would 
have been for him the reward beyond compare. 

Buddhism originated in India, as did Christianity in Palestine. 
From India went forth missionaries to convert Ceylon and other dis- 
tant lands, as did from Palestine the Apostles and their successors. 
The centuries went by, and Buddhism died out in India, as did Chri»- 
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tianity in the Holy Land. For centuries, Ceylon and Burmah and the 
Far East have been the Iteepers of the Buddhist Scriptures and sacred 
learning — not India. And now, at last, in the twentieth century, 
the lessons of good-will which Buddha taught twenty-five hundred 
years ago are beginning — among scholars at least and with horrible 
setbacks — again to prevail. As America sends Christian missionaries 
to the Holy Land, so Ceylon sends Buddhist missionaries to India! 
The spirit of teachableness, as between peoples, so beautifully exempli- 
I fied by the Chinese pilgrims to India, is already once more a fact. 
I FausboU, Childers, Trenckner, Oldenberg, Windiseh, Senart, Mr. and 
i Mrs. Rhys Davids, Warren, — such scholars have awakened the 
I Bcholars of India to a realization of the treasures which they have so 
I long ignored, the teachings of Gotama the Enlightened, the greatest 
of all Hindus. Professorships of Pali have ah-eady been set up at Cal- 
cutta. The East is calling ' to the West for help in making the Wisdom 
of the East available for the life of today, and in like wise the West is 
calling to the East. — What is more, each is answering "^ the other's 
. call! 

The work as now reissued, is given in its original form, and without 
I any attempt at considerable revision. But at this point, several 
[ matters caQ for notice. 

In accordance with the author's wish, the original price of this 
beautiful volume was set very low, at $1.20. In spite of greatly 
t changed conditions, that price has been maintained unaltered, except 
'■ in the case of the third and seventh issues, where it has been made yet 
lower. The call for the work is continuous, and the sale of it (in addi- 
tion to what it has had as a part of The Harvard Classics — see below, 
pages 385-386 of the Memorial) is steady or indeed increasing, 

* For example: In the circular letter from the Bhandarkar Institute of Poena, 
which asks for suggestiona touching the new edition of the Mahfi-bharata; or in the 
request from Simon Hewavitame of Colombo for advice concerning his projected edi- 
tions of the Buddhist sacred bookB; or in the repeated requests for an inexpensive 

I edition of this work. For some details, see the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
I (1920), volume 40, pages 237-238, or Maha-Bodhi Journal (Calcutta, October, 1922), 
' volume 30, page 384. — Calls for help from the West to the East are matters of course; 
but see the Memorud, below, page 387. 

* For example: With the ten magnificent volumes of the Simon Hewavitame 
Bequest, containing editions (in Cingalese characters) of the most important commen- 
taries on the Buddhist Scriptures, and in a form which shows that American advice 
was not merely asked for, but also heeded; or with the twelve volumes containing 
On Siamese characters) Buddhaghosa's commentaries on the four Nikayas, issued by 
that great and modest scholar, the late Prince Vajira-iiana, Supreme Patriareh of 
Siam, and sent as free gifts to the principal libraries and Indianista of the Occident. 
How these calls and the answers would have heartened and gladdened Henry 
if he were still alive to hear theml and what joy tor him to know that his own 
are still bearing fruit in the Orient also! 
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Miss Catharine Bird Runkle, now of Richmond, Massachusetts 
(in 1903, of Cambridge), at the instance of Professor Rhys Davids, 
made a most valuable Index to the original Pali passages translated in 
Warren's Buddhism. But as this Index is primarily for the use of 
professed Indianists, and to them is easily accessible (in the Journal 
of the Pali Text Society for 1902-1903), it seemed hardly worth while 
to reprint it in these issues. 

The seventh issue is now made in response to calls for it from the 
Orient (India, Ceylon), just as the third issue was made by way of 
answer to a similar call. The third issue contained the entire work. 
The seventh issue contains only the part treatii^ of the life and last 
days of the Buddha. The remainder is omitted, and for this reason: 
To meet the reawakening interest of India in the beautiful story of 
her greatest personality, it is necessary to provide a book which shall 
be of very moderate compass, and also of very moderate price — such 
as may suit the purse of the English-reading public of India and 
Ceylon, more especiaCy, of native students. It is hoped that the 
seventh issue will meet these two needs. 

The first issue had as a frontispiece a reproduction of a Burmese 
fresco. This is now replaced by a photogravure of a copy in plaster 
of a Gandhara Buddha-figure which was given to the General Editor 
years ago by his friend, Albert von Le Coq, of the Museum fiir Volker- 
kunde in Berlin. The original is in that Museum. It is made of clay 
slate, and is about twenty inches in height. It comes from a ruined 
monastery at Takht-i-Bahl, twenty-five or thirty miles northeast of 
Peshawar city, in the extreme northwest of the Panjab and of India, 
in the heart of the Yusufzai country. This, with some adjoining 
territory, is the region of the lower valley of the Kabul (Kubha, Koxtniv) 
river, which, flowing east, soon joins the Indus at Attock. This is 
the land of Gandhfira, "doubly classic" for its memories of Hellas 
and of India, ^ Gandhara, of millennial fame, celebrated by the 
hymns of the Veda, the parables of the Upanishads, the inscriptions 
of Persian Darius, the Geography of Buddha's learned contemporary, 
Hecataeus of Miletus, the History of Herodotus, the Maha-Bharata, 
the Travels of the Chinese pilgrim (400 A.D.) FS.-hien- 

Illustrious F&-hien tells us' that King Pasenadi of Kosala, who 
had known and revered and loved the Buddha from young manhood * 
until both he and Buddha were eighty,* caused an image of him to be 
carved in sandalwood, and that this was the first of all the images of 
Buddha, and became the type for all subsequent copies. Be that as 

' At page 57 of the translation by James Legge, Oxford, 1886. 

* Samyutta Nikaya (Peer), vol. i, p. 68. 

' Majjhima NikAya (Chalmere), vol. u, p. 134. 
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it may, Gandhara is far remote, a good thousand miles, from Magadha, 
the original Holy Land of Buddhism, and became, — some six or seven 
himdred yeajs aiter Buddha's day, in the second century of our era, — 
aa it were "a second Holy Land of Buddhism." Here the now old 
religion flourished mightily. Indeed, Hiuen-tsiang estimated the 
number of Gandhara monasteries at a thousand. His estimate is 
borne out by the richness of the archaeological spoils of the region.' 
From time immemorial Gandhara has been on the main road of the 
invaders of India — Aryans, Greeks, GrBcco-Bactrians, Scythians, 
Mohammedans. It was natm-al that the devout generosity of wealthy 
Buddhist converts of Gandhara should avail itself of the genius and 
skill of Hellenic artists. And thus it came about that what has in fact 
become the prevailing type of Buddha-figures is rather Greek than 
Indian. 

The Pali texts * describe Buddha's person with many details (the 
"Marks of the Superman"), such as the mole between the eyebrows, 
the full chest, the unusually long arms, the "wheels" on the soles of 
the feet, the halo. That the Hindus regarded Gotama Buddha as a 
man of extraordinary intelligence and goodness, of striking personal ■ 
^beauty and manliness, is not open to question. Our photogravure 
shows well the ample halo, the throne or "lion-seat," the monkish 
robe for which he has exchanged his royal apparel, and especially the 
absence of the heavy ear-rings which he had worn as a prince until 
they had stretched the lobes of his ears to unsightly length. All this, 
in strict accord with tradition. 

On the other hand, although the figure (not the photogravure) 
shows a good deal of the sole of the left foot, no wheel-marks appear. 
And the girth of the chest just under the armpits is not up to the stand- 
ard of old tradition; and the two fulnesses which the drapery of the 
chest does not conceal are more like to the breasts of a woman than to 
the breast-muscles of a man. The drapery and the lines of the mouth 
and nose and eyes seem to me Hellenic rather than Hindu. 

But the scidptor's most notable departure from tradition appears 
in his treatment of the hair. Upon renouncing the world and becoming 
a monk, Gotama, giving his princely ornaments to his squire, cut off 
his locks with his own sword — see the Nidana to the Jataka, as trans- 
lated by Warren below at page 66. The charming details of the prose 
parts of the Nidana may be late; but the essential point that Gotama 
did in fact perform his own monkish tonsure, is made plain in the 

' As to the multitudinous Gandhara sculptures, see Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
The Indian Empire, vol. 2 (Oxford, 1908), pages 1 13-115. In particular, see also Alfred 
Fouoher's lecture (Conferences au Mus6e Guimet), L'arigine ffrecgiie de I'lmage du 
Bouddka, Bibliothfique de vulgarisation du Mus^e Guimet, vol. 38 (1913), embodied 
also in his Beginnings of Buddhist Art, London, 1917. 

' See, for example, Digha Nikaya, Suttantas no. 14. and no. 30 (2.14 and 3.137 of 
Davida's translation), or Majjhima Nikaya (Chalmers), vol. ii, page 136. 
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stanza cheivSna molim.^ Judging by the archaic chetvana, I like to 
think that the stanza gives us a bit of geouinely old tradition, supported 
as it is by the very ancient Bharhut sculpture and inscription concern- 
ing the "Festival (in honor) of the Exalted One's locks of hair" (Bha- 
gavato chudSrmaho) .* And with the stanza agree the other texts." 
In short, a robe-clad monk without his tonsure is a bold incongruity, 
a clear defiance of Indian tradition. It is not surprising when we con- 
sider that the work is from a Hellenic atelier in Gandhara, far from 
the cradle of Buddhism. But it is matter of surprise and importance 
that so exotic a feature should have become a type. 

Mr. von Le Coq writes me, "This Buddha is the most beautiful 
that we have." I am glad to be able to reproduce it in the admirable 
photogravure of my friend and neighbor, Mr. Alfred W. Elson of 
Belmont. But I can not refrain from giving also a modest reproduction 
in black and white of the Buddha-figure published (as Plate II) by 
Alfred Foucher in the French edition of his Mus^e Guimet lecture cited 
above. The original is at the little garrison-town of Hoti-Mardan, 
in the centre of the ancient Gandhara, in the Mess-room of the 
King's Own Corps of Guides. Foucher* believes it to be the most 
beautiful and probably also the most ancient of all the Buddhas which 
he has ever seen. 

The Memorial of the author. — The issue of the thirtieth volume 
of the Harvard Oriental Series seemed to be a fitting occasion for a 
memorial of its Joint-founder, Mr. Warren. A short account of his 
life and services and character was accordingly printed at the end of 
the work which forms volumes 28 to 30 of tins Series, to wit, Buddhist 
Legends, translated from the original PaU text of the Dhamma-pada 
Commentary by my former pupil. Doctor Eugene Watson Burlin- 
game. The afterthought of reprinting the Memorial of Warren with 
the seventh and eighth issues of his Buddhism is to me a happy one — 
happy for the sake of any of Warren's old friends in the Orient or the 
Occident who may still be living, happier even yet for the sake of many 
new frienda whom I hope his book may win. 



H&BTARD UiaVEBSnT 

November 18, 1922 



CHARLES R. LANMAN 



* Jfttaks, vol. i, page 65. lines 6-9. — Warren's translation, page 66, no. 272. 

* See Alexander Cunningham's Bharhut, plate XVI, and HuJtzsch, Zeitschrift 
der Deutecben MorgcolEDdischeo Gesellsehaft, 40.68. 

' So Mali&vastu (Senarl), ii.l65,lS; l.a!ita-vistara, p. 277.17 (R. Mitra), p. 197 
(Foucaux); Buddha-carita, vl. 56-58; Fo-sho-bing-tsan-king, in Sacred Books of the 
East, 19.68. 

' Beginnings of Buddhist Art, page 119. 



NOTE FOR LIBRARIANS AND 
CATALOGUERS 

The Library of Congress issues printed catalogue-cards made to 
follow rules now generally approved by the best experts. The cards 
for this issue of this work bear the serial number 22-27457, and the 
main entry is "Warren, Henry Clarke, 1854-1899." Complete sets 
of these cards may be had (at a nominal price of 12 cents for each set 
of 8) upon application to "The Library of Congress — Card Division, 
Washington, D. C." But (to foreign librarians, at least) the suggestion 
may be welcome that this issue of this work be recorded in library 
Catalogues under the following eight entries: 

Warren, Henry Clarke, 1854-1899 (as author) 

Buddhism in Translations (as title) 

Buddha and Buddhism (as subject) 

Gotama Buddha (name in Pali — as a crosa-ref erence to Gautama Buddha) 

Gautama Buddha (name in Sanskrit) 

Warren, Henry Clarke, 1854-1899 (as subject of added Memorial) 

Harvard Oriental Series (as whole, of which this work is part) 

Tianman, Charles Rockwell, 1850- (as editor, and as author of Memorial) 

MEANING OF REFERENCES IN THE HEAD-LINES 

The abbreviations and numbers at the upper inside comers of the 
pages of this book refer, as precisely as may be, to the chapter and 
other subdivisions, or to the volmne and page and line, of the original 
work from which the beginning of the page concerned is translated. 

NOTE AS TO PRONOUNCING THE PALI NAMES 

Short a, as in organ, or like the u in Imt. The other vowels, as in the 
key-words /ar, pin, pique, pull, rule, (and roughly) they, so. Pronoimce 
c like ch in church, and ^ as in judge. The "aspirates" are true as- 
pirates: thus, th, dh, ph, as in hothouse, madhouse, uphill. They are 
not spirants, as in thin, graphic. The imderdotted f, d, n, etc. are 
pronounced (by the Hindus, at least) with the tip of the tongue turned 
up and drawn back. Dotted m indicates nasalization of the preceding 
vowel. 
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THE THREE CHARACTERISTICS. 

Translated from the Afigattara-Nik&ya (iii. 134^). 

Whether Buddhas arise, O priests, or whether Buddhas do not arise, 
it remains a fact and the fixed and necessary constitution of being, that 
all its constituents are transitory. This fact a Buddha discovers and 
masters, and when he has discovered and mastered it, he announces, 
teaches, publishes, proclaims, discloses, minutely explains, and makes it 
clear, that all the constituents of being are transitory. 

Whether Buddhas arise, O priests, or whether Buddhas do not arise, 
it remains a fact and the fixed and necessary constitution of being, that 
all its constituents are misery. This fact a Buddha discovers and mas- 
ters, and when he has discovered and mastered it, he announces, teaches, 
publishes, proclaims, discloses, minutely explains, and makes it clear, that 
all the constituents of being are misery. 

Whether Buddhas arise, O priests, or whether Buddhas do not arise, 
it remains a fact and the fixed and necessary constitution of being, that 
all its elements are lacking in an Ego. This fact a Buddha discovers 
and masters, and when he has discovered and mastered it, he announces, 
teaches, publishes, proclaims, discloses, mmutely explains, and makes it 
dear, that all the elements of being are lacking in an Ego. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 



The materials for this book are drawn ultimately 
from the Pali writings of Ceylon and Burma, — that is 
to say, they are to be found in palm-leaf manuscripts of 
those countries, written in the Singhalese or Burmese 
alphabet, as the case may be, but always in the same 
Pali language, a tongue very nearly akin to the San- 
skrit. These Pali writings furnish the most authorita- 
tive account of The Buddha and his Doctrine that we 
have } and it is therefore to be regretted that, inasmuch 
as 80 little has been known in the Occident until recently 
of either Pali or Pali literature, the information of the 
public concerning Buddhism has been so largely drawn 
from books based on other, non-Pali, sources, on works 
written in the Singhalese, Chinese, and Tibetan lan- 
guages, and in the Buddhist-Sanskrit of Nepaul. But 
a large number of Pali manuscripts have now been 
edited and printed in the publications of the I^li Text 
Society of London, and in scattered works both in Eng- 
land and in other European countries, and several vol- 
umes of translations into English have appeared, so that 
all excuse for not deriving our knowledge of Buddhism 
from the most authentic sources is fast disappearing. 

As the work on this book has been done wholly in 
America, my main reliance has naturally been on printed 
texts. Still, I have had the use of a number of Pali 
manuscripts. In Brown University at Providence, Rhode 
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Island^ there are many manuscripts, in the Burmese 
character, of works belonging to the Buddhist Scriptures. 
These were presented by the Rev. Dr. J. N. Gushing, 
Baptist missionary to Burma, and an alumnus of the 
University. But the manuscripts which, as being both 
important and unedited, have proved of most value to 
me, are four copies of the extensive and systematic 
treatise on Buddhist Doctrine composed by the famous 
Buddhaghosa, who flourished in the fourth century A. d. 
It is called the " Way of Purity " (in Pali, Visuddhi- 
Magga). These four manuscripts have come to me from 
England : one is from the private collection of Prof. T. W. 
Rhys Davids, Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society j the 
second belonged to the late Rev. Dr. Richard Morris of 
Harold Wood, Essex ; the third to Henry Rigg, Esq., con- 
sulting engineer to the Government of India, for railways ; 
while for the loan of the fourth, a Burmese manuscript, 
my thanks are due to the India Office Library. 

The Pali literature chiefly consists of the Buddhist 
Scriptures and their commentaries. These form an 
extensive body • of works, many of which are indi- 
vidually very large. The Singhalese canon proper — 
that is to say, the texts without the commentaries — 
has been estimated by Prof. Rhys Davids to contain 
about twice as much matter as the Christian Bible. 
From this estimate Professor Davids excludes the repe- 
titions, which, as he well says, are " some of them very 
frequent, and others very long." The Christian Bible 
is divided into two Testaments, whereas the Buddhist 
canon, or Bible, has three main divisions called " Bas- 
kets " (in Pali, Pitaka), and the Buddhist Bible, conse- 
quently, is called " The Three Baskets " (Ti-Pitaka). 

The first Testament, Basket, or Pitaka has been 
edited and published by Oldenberg, and a translation 
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of a large part of it has appeared in the " Sacred Books 
of the East." This Pitaka gives the various rules and 
ordinances to be observed by the Buddhist Order, and 
is" therefore called the " Discipline-Basket " (in Pali, 
Vinaya-Pitaka). A large part of this Pitaka is dry and 
technical reading ; but by no means all of it is of this 
nature, for there is interspersed much narrative of events 
in the life of The Buddha. The Buddha himself is sup- 
posed to have laid down all these rules as occasion sug- 
gested their necessity, and the object of these stories is 
to explain tlie circumstances under vrhich he did so. 
The works of this Pitaka are five, as follows : — 



Bhikkhu-Vibhanga \ 
Itlukkhuni-Vibbafiga ; 
Mahil-Vagga ; 



CuUa-Vagga ; 
Parivara-Patha. 



The second of the three Testaments, or Baskets, is 
called the SuttarPitaka, which may be translated the 
" Sermon-Basket." It consists of a great number of 
sermons and discourses in prose and verse, delivered 
by The Buddha or some one of his disciples, and is 
extremely interesting to any one studying the philoso- 
phy and folk-lore of Buddhism. The list of the works 
which, according to the Smghalese canon, belong to this 
Pitaka is as follows ; — 



Digha-Nikaya ; 






Maijhima-Nikaya; 




8a[hytitta-Nika.ya ; 




Angiittara-Nikaya 




Khuddaka-^'ikaya 


ooQsiBting of 


Elinddaka-ratha; 




Theri-Gfclhi; 






J&taks; 


Udina; 




Kidilera; 


ItJTDttaks : 






8iitta-Ni|Ata ; 




Apadioa; 


Vimina^VitRlini 




Buddha. VnihM; 


pFta-Vnttha ; 




Cftrijtlljaks. 


■rheta-Githa ; 
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The works composmg the third and last Pitaka are, 
of all the Buddhist Scriptures^ the dreariest and most 
forbidding readings and this is saying a great deaL 
However^ like the desert of Sahara^ they are to be re- 
spected for their immensity; and when they are all 
printed, no doubt something can be made of them. The 
title of this Pitaka is the ^' Metaphysical Basket " (in 
Pali, Abhidhamma-Pitaka). It is composed of the fol- 
lowing works : — 



Dhamma-SaDgani ; 
VibhaDga ; 
KathO-Vattha ; 
PQggala-Pa£[i[atti ; 



Dh&ta-Katha; 
Tamaka; 



This completes the list of the works composing the 
Tipitaka or Buddhist Scriptures. A number of them 
have not been printed in their entirety, and still others 
not at all.^ 

The non-canonical works consist of niunerous com- 
mentaries on the Tipitaka, and of several other writ- 
ings of more or less importance. The Buddhaghosa 
above mentioned was a most prolific commentator, and 
his Sumangala-Vilasini, or commentary on the Digha- 



^ Since the above was written, the King of Siam, who has long been a 
patron of Psli studies, has presented Harvard College and a number of 
other institutions of learning with an edition of Tipitaka works. This 
gift was made on the occasion of the twenty-iifth anniversary of his 
accession to the throne, and consists of thirty-nine volumes printed in 
the Siamese character. The first and third Pi^akas are complete, as well 
as the first four Nikftyas of the second I'i^ka; but of the Khuddaka- 
Nik&yalfind only the Khuddaka-Pft^ha, Dhammapa^la, Udflna, Itivuttaka, 
Sutta-Nip&ta, Niddesa, and PatisambhidlrMagga. Most of the other 
works of this Nik&ya have been or are Imin^ rnWUnX In Kurope, so that 
the only Tipitaka work which has not appear ml^ ai lAAni partially, in type 
is the Apad&na. This splendid preM«9rit mftfk \tf ih» KU\^ of Siam was, 
I am sorry to say, received too lat« to \m ^awti tipon iot Mictions for 
this volume. 
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Nikaya, is in the Providence collection, and has also 
partially appeared in tj-pe. Of others of his commen- 
tariea I hare seen only fragments ; but, as above stated, 
I have hia general work entitled the Visuddhi-Magga 

Of works which are not commentaries, there ia a dic- 
tionary of synonyms written in verse, and called the 
Abhidhana-ppadipika. Then tliere is the Milindapanha 
(Questions of Milinda). Miliuda (Greek Menauder) was 
a Greek king who carried on the Greek dominion in 
Bactria foimded by Alexander the Great. He probar 
bly lived in the second century B. c, and the Milinda- 
panha was probably composed about the beginning of 
our era. The Milindapanha is, strictly speaking, a 
North Buddhist -work, but it is considered so orthodox 
by the South Buddhists, i. e. by the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam, that I have felt bold to draw upon 
it freely in this book. Then there are the Abhidham- 
mattha-Sangaha, the Sarasangaha, the Anagata-Vamsa, 
and some other works on grammar, history, and so 
forth, the names of which I spare the reader, as no 
translation from them occurs in this book. 

After long bothering my head over Sanskrit, I found 
much more satisfaction when I took up the study of 
Pali. For Sanskrit literature is a chaos ; Pali, a cos- 
mos. In Sanskrit every fresh work or author seemed 
a new problem ; and as trustworthy Hindu chronology 
and recorded history are almost nil, and as there are 
many systems of philosophy, orthodox as well as unor- 
thodox, the necessary data for the solution of the prob- 
lem were usually lacking. Such data, I mean, as who 
the author was, when he Uved and wrote, what were 
the current beliefs and conceptions of his day, and what 
his own position was in respect of them ; such data, in 
short, as are necessary in order to know what to think 
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of an author^ and fully to understand what he says. 
Now the subject-matter of Pali literature is nearly al- 
ways the same, namely, the definite system of religion 
propounded by The Buddha. Indeed, in a large part of 
the writings, The Buddha appears as a dramatis persona. 
We have volumes and volumes of sermons, discourses, 
and moral tales credited to him, and hundreds of inci- 
dents related, apropos of which he pronounced some 
dictum. And the place of such utterance is usually 
given. Consequently, although there is a large field 
for text criticism — a field on which I have not felt 
it desirable to enter in this book — there is, in a general 
way and in respect of subject-matter, considerable unity 
in Pali literature. 

The aim of the present work is to take different ideas 
and conceptions found in Pali writings, and present 
them to the reader in English. Translation has been 
the means employed as being the most effectual, and 
the order pursued is in the main that of the Buddhist 
" Three Jewels " (in Pali, Ti-Ratana), to wit. The Buddha, 
the Doctrine, and the Order. The selections of the first 
chapter are on The Buddha ; next follow those which 
deal chiefly with the Doctrine ; while others concerning 
the Order and secular life constitute the closing chapter 
of the book. 
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CHAPTER 1. 



THE BUDDHA. 



Iktroductory Discocbsb. 

In reading the Pali Scriptures one is impressed with the 
strong personal influence exercised by The Buddha over the 
hearts of his followere. He was regarded, not as a mere 
formulator of dry metaphysical propositions, but as a very wise 
and compassionate friend of his fellow-men. He was full 
of tact, and all his ways were ways of peace. To allay dis- 
cord he would tell a little story or fable with a moral, and 
hia epithet for one of whom he disapproved was merely 
" vain man." Anger, in fact, had no place in his character, 
and the reader of this book will find that it had equally none 
in his religio-philosophic system. 

The term " Buddha " means " Enlightened One," and sig- 
nifies that the person to whom it is applied has solved the 
riddle of existence, and discovered the doctrine for the cessa- 
tion of misery. It was by his attainment of this supreme 
"Enlightenment" or Wisdom thatGotama became a Buddha. 
During the thirty-five years of his life previous to that event, 
and during all previous existences from the time he set out 
towards the Buddhaship, he was a Bodhisatta, — a term 
which I have freely translated " Future Buddha," but which 
is more literally rendered " He whose essence la Wisdom." 

The Buddha's given name would appear to have been 
Siddhattha ; but as the word means " Succeasfu! in his Ob- 
jects," it looks as though it might be a simple epithet. The 
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Buddha belonged to the Sakya clan. The word "Sakya*' 
means ^^ Powerful ; " and the families that bore the name had 
a reputation for pride and haughtiness. They were of the 
warrior caste, but cultivated the peaceful arts of agriculture. 
By his contemporaries The Buddha is usually called Gotama, 
or, as the word is sometimes Anglicized, the Gotamid. It is 
not quite clear why he and others of his clan should bear the 
name of Gotama in addition to that of Sakya. It may be 
they claimed descent from the ancient sage Gautama (Sans- 
krit " Gautama " becomes " Gotama " in Pali), to whom are 
attributed some of the hymns of the Rig- Veda; or it may 
be, as Bumouf has suggested, "because Gautama was the 
sacerdotal family name of the military race of Sakyas, who, 
being of the warrior caste, had no ancestor or tutelar saint 
like the Brahmans, but might, as the Hindu law permits, 
have taken the name of the sage to whose family belonged 
their spiritual guide.** 

The Buddha was a Hindu, bom not far from the Ganges, 
and during his long ministry wandered about from place to 
place in the section of country about Benares, very much as 
did Christ in Judea and Galilee. And just as Christ once 
left his native country and went to Egypt, so The Buddha is 
said by native authorities to have paid a couple of visits to 
Ceylon ; but the statement is, I fear, somewhat mythical. 

The date of Gotama Buddha is considered to be the sixth 
century before Christ. It would appear that he lived to his 
eightieth year, and the time of his death is given by scholars 
as about 480 b. o. 

The first eight sections of the present chapter are from 
the general introduction to the Jataka ("Book of Birth- 
Stories**). These Birth-Stories, five hundred and fifty in 
number, are so called because they are tales of the anterior 
existences of Gotama Buddha, while he was as yet but a 
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Future Budtlha. The Jiitaka is an extensive work ; five 
volumes have already been edited by Professor V. FausboU, 
of Copenhagen, and more is yet to come. It consists of the 
Birth-Stories themselves, with a commentary and a long 
introduction. Examples of these Birth-Stories will be given 
further on ; here we have only to do with the Introduction, 
the author of which and of the commentary is unknown. 

After a few preliminary remarks concerning the inception 
and plan of hia work,, the author begins by quoting entire the 
Story of Sumedha as contained in the metrical work called 
the Buddha-Vamsa (" History of the Euddhas "). He does not 
quote it all consecutively, but a few stanzas at a time as 
authority for hia prose statements. In this prose is also some 
matter of a commentary nature, apparently lat«r glosses and 
not a part of the original text. In my first translation I give 
the Story of Sumedha as quoted in this Introduction to the 
Jateka, but I give it consecutively and omit the prose, 
except that of some of the more interesting and explanatory 
passages, of the glosses especially, I have made foot-notes. 

After the Story of Sumedha our author gives formal 
descriptions of each of the twenty-four Buddhas that pre- 
ceded Gotama. These descriptions, however, are tedious, 
and are not here translated. They mainly concern them- 
selves with such details as the height of each Buddha, his 
length of life, how many conversions he made, the names 
of his father, mother, chief disciples, etc. But from the 
point where my second section begins to the end of the 
eighth I follow the native text without making any omis- 
sions. I have divided one continuous text into seven parts, 
and then given these divisions titles of my own devising. 

The reader is thus brought up to the ministry of The 
Buddha. This ministry lasted some forty-live years, and an 
account of part of it is given by the author of the Introduo- 
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tion. It is, however, only a part that he gives, just enough 
to conduct his reader up to the time when The Buddha was 
presented with Jetavana monastery, the importance of which 
event to our author will be readily perceived when it is 
remembered that this was the monastery in which The 
Buddha is represented as having related the greater part of 
the Birth-Stories. As our author fails to give us a complete 
life of The Buddha, and as I know of none in Pali literature, 
none is attempted in this book. But in order that the reader 
may have at an early stage an idea of what the matters were 
wherein The Buddha considered himself " enlightened," two 
passages are translated from the Maha-Vagga. Then follows 
a description of the daily routine of The Buddha's ministry, 
and the last section of this chapter gives the Pali account 
of how The Buddha died. It is not because the philosophical 
ideas expressed and the references to meditation and trance 
made in these four sections are supposed to be self-explana- 
tory, that I make no comment on them in this chapter ; but 
because the next three chapters, as I have already stated 
in my General Introduction, are devoted to the Doctrine, 
and constitute the philosophical and systematic part of this 
work. It appeared desirable to give the reader a general 
idea of what the Buddhists consider to be the salient features 
of their system of religion before beginning its detailed 
discussion. 
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f 1. THE STORY OF SUMEDHA.' 

Translated from the lutroduction to the J&taka (i.3'). 

12. A hundred thouaaod cycles vast 
And four iinmeusities ago, 
There was a town named Amara, 
A place of beauty and delights. 
It had the ooiaes ten complete' 
And food and drink abundantly. 

13. The noise of elephant and horse, 
Of coDch-shell, drum, and cliariot, 
And invitatioos to partake — 
" Eat ye, aad driufc ! " — resounded load. 

14. A tonn complete in alt its parts. 
Where every industry was found. 
And eke the seven precious gems,' 
And foreigners from many lands, 
A prosperous city of the goda, 
Full of good works and holy men. 

16. Within this town of Amara 

Sumedha lived, of Brahman caste, 
Who many tens of millions had. 
And grain and treasure in full store. 

16. A student he, and wise in spells, 
A master of the Vedas three. 
He fortunes told, tradition knew. 
And every duty of his caste. 

> Thia entire story is related by The Buddha to his disciples, and 
describes how, in his lon^'-ago ezistenoe as the Brahman Sumedha, he 
first resolved to strive for the Buddhasfaip. In stanzas 12-16 he speaks of 
himself, thai is, of Sumedha, in the third person, but elsewhere in the 
first. 

■ Only six of the ten noises indicative of a flourishing town are here 
mentioned. For the complete list, see p. 101. 

• Probably gold, silver, pearls, gems (such as sapphire and ruby), 
cat'a-eye, diamond, and iwral; or perhaps as given on p. 101, note. 
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17. In secret then I sat me down, 
And thus to ponder I began : 

** What misery to be born again ! 
And have the flesh dissolve at death I 

18. ^^ Subject to birth, old age, disease. 
Extinction will I seek to find, 
Where no decay is ever known, 
Nor death, but all security. 

19. *' What if I now should rid me of 
This body foul, this charnel-house, 
And go my way without a care. 
Or least regret for things behind I 

80. ^^ There is, there must be, an escape I 
Impossible there should not be ! 
I '11 make the search and find the way, 
Which from existence shall release ! 

91. ^^ Even as, although there misery iSi 
Yet happiness is also found ; 

So, though indeed existence is, 
A non-existence should be sought. 

92. ^^ Even as, although there may be heatf 
Yet grateful cold is also found ; 

So, though the threefold fire ^ exists. 
Likewise Nirvana should be sought. 

28. ^' Even as, although there evil is. 
That which is good is also found ; 
So, though 't is true that birth exists, 
That which is not birth should be sought. 

84* '^ Even as a man befouled with dung, 
Seeing a brimming lake at hand. 
And nathless bathing not therein. 
Were senseless should he chide the lake ; 



1 Lust, hatred, and infatuation. Compare page 59, and also the 
" Fire^ermon," page 361. 
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25. 


" So, when Nirvana's lake exists 
To wasii away coiTUption's gtaia, 
Stiould I DOt seek to bathe tliereiD, 
I might not then Nirvana chide. 




L 


26. 
I 


"Even as a man hemmed in by foes, 
Seeing a certain safe escape, 
And natlilese seeking not to flee, 
Might not the blameless pathway chide; 




r 


87. 


"So, when my passions hem me in, 
And yet a way to bliss exists, 
Should I not seek to follow it, 
That way of bliss I might not chide. 




b 


28. 
1 


" Even as a man who, sore diseased, 
When a physician may be had. 
Should fail to send to have him come, 
Might the physician then not chide ; 




E 


!9. 
1 


" So, when diseased with passion, sore 
Oppressed, I seek the master not 
Whose ghostly counsel me might cure, 
The blame should not on him be laid. 


H 


r 


80. 


"Even as a man might rid him of 
A horrid corpse bound to his neck. 
And then upon bis way proceed, 
Joyous, and free, and unconstrained ; 


H 




81. 


" So must I likewise rid me of 
This body foul, this charnel-house, 
And go my way without a care. 
Or least r^ret for things behind. 


H 




32. 


" Ab men and women rid them of 
Their dung upon the refuse heap, 
And go their ways without a care, 
Or least regret for what they leave ; 


1 








™ 
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88. ^' So will I likewise rid me of 

This body foul, this charnel-hoase, 

And go my way as if I had 

Cast out my filth into the draught. 

84. *' Even as the owners leave and quit 
A worn-out, shattered, leaky ship, 
And go their ways without a care, 
Or least regret for what they leave ; 

85. ** So will I likewise rid me of 

This nine-holed,^ ever-trickling frame* 
And go my way, as owners do, 
Who ship disrupted leave behind. 

86. ^' Even as a man who treasure bears, 
And finds him in a robber-gang. 
Will quickly flee and rid him of 
The robbers, lest they steal his gold ; 

87. ^^ So, to a mighty robber might 
Be likened well this body's frame. 
I '11 cast it off and go my way. 
Lest of my welfare I be robbed.** 

88. Thus thinking, I on rich and poor 
All that I had in alms bestowed ; 
Hundreds of millions spent I then. 
And made to Himavant ^ my way. 

89. Not far away from Himavant, 
There was a hill named Dhammaka, 
And here I made and patterned well 
A hermitage and hut of leaves. 



' The two eyes, ears, and so forth, as enumerated at page 298. 

* The Himalaya mountains. HinUilaya and Himavant are Sanskrit 
words of almost identical signification. The former means ** snow-abode,** 
and is a compound of hima, ** snow,** and dlaya^ ** settling-down place,** or 
* abode." Hima-vant means "snow-y." 



S I 
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A walking-place I then laid out, 
Exempted from the five defects, • 
And having all the virtues eight ; ' 
And there I gained the Six High Powera. 

Then ceased I cloaks of cloth to wear, 
For cloaks possess the nine defects,* 



1 Native gloss ; Jataka, vol. i., p. 7, 1. 14 : Exempted Jrom the Jivt 
defects : The following are the five defects in a walking-place : hardness 
and unevenneBs; trees in the midst; dense underbrush; eiceaaivo nar- 
rowness ; excessive width. For if the walking-place be on hard and 
uneven ground, then an; one who uses it hurts and blisters his feet, so 
that he fails of concentration of mind, and his meditation is broken up; 
while he who walks at ease on a soft and even surface succeeds in medi- 
tation. Therefore hardness and unevenness of surface are to be reckoned 
as one defect. If a walking-place have trees in it, whether in the middle 
or at the end, then any one who uses it is liable, if not careful, to strike 
his forehead or his head against them. Therefore trees in the midst are 
a second defect. If a walking-place be overgrown with a dense under- 
brush of grass, vines, and so forth, any one who uses it in the dark is 
liable to tread upon snakes and other creatures and kill them, or they 
may bite and injure him. Thus a dense underbrush is a third defect 
If a walking-place be escessivelj oarrow, say only a cubit or half a cubit 
wide, then any one who ases it is liable to stumble at the borders and 
stub his toes and break his toe-nails. Therefore excessive narrowness is 
a fourth defect. If a waUcing-place be excessively wide, then any one 
who uses it is liable to have his mind wander and fail of concentration. 
Thus excessive width b a fifth defect. A walking-place should be a 
path a cubit and a half in breadth, with a margin of a cubit on either 
side, and it should be sixty cubits in length, and it should have a surface 
soft and evenly sprinkled with sand. 

* Ibidem, I. 30. And having all the airtues eight: Having the eight 
advantages for a monk. The following are the eight advantages for a 
monk: it admits of no storing-up of treasure or grain; it favors only 
a blameless alms-seeking ; there one can eat his alms in peace and quiet ; 
there no annoyance is experienced from the reigning families when they 
oppress the kingdom with their levies of the precious metals or of leaden 
money ; no passionate desire arises for furniture and implements ; there 
is no fear of being plundered by robbers ; no intimacies are formed with 
kings and courtiers ; and one is not shut in in any of the four directions, 

• Native gloss : .Tataka, vol. i., p. 8, 1. 27 ; For cloaks po'feta the nine 
defects: . . . For one who retires from the world and takes up the life 
of an anchorite, there are nine defects inherent in garments of cloth. 
The great cost is one defect; the fact that it is got by dependence on 
others is another ; the fact that it is easily soiled by use is another, foi 
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And girded on a barken dress, 
Which is with virtues twelve endued.^ 

42. My hat of leaves I then forsook, 
So crowded with the eight defects,' 
And at the foot of trees I lived, 
For such abodes have virtues ten.* 



when it has been soiled it must be washed and dyed ; the fact that when 
it is much worn it must needs be patched and mended is another ; the 
difficulty of obtaining a new one when needed is another; its unsuit- 
ableness for an anchorite who has retired from the world is another ; its 
acceptableness to one^s enemies is another, for it must needs be guarded 
lest the enemy take it ; the danger that it may be worn for ornament 
is another ; the temptation it affords to load one's self down with it in 
travelling is another. 

^ The bast, or inner bark of certain trees, was much used in India 
as cloth, to which indeed it bears a striking resemblance. — Native gloss : 
Jttaka, vol. i., p. 9, 1. 2: Which is with virtues twelve endued: Possessing 
twelve advantages. For there are twelve advantages in a dress of bark. 
It is cheap, good, and suitable ; this is one advantage. You can make 
it yourself ; this is a second. It gets dirty but slowly by use, and hence 
time is not wasted in washing it ; this is a third. It never needs sewing, 
even when much used and worn ; this is a fourth. But when a new one 
is needed, it can be made with ease ; this is a fifth. Its suitableness for 
an anchorite who has retired from the world is a sixth. That it is of no 
use to one's enemies is a seventh. That it cannot be worn for ornament 
is an eighth. Its lightness is a ninth. Its conducing to moderation in 
dress is a tenth. The irreproachableness and blamelessness of searching 
for bark is an eleventh. And the unimportance of its loss is a twelfth. 

• Native gloss : J^ltaka, vol. i., p. 9, 1. 11 : My hut of leaves I then for- 
sookf So crowded with the eight defects .• . . . (L. 36) For there are eight 
evils connected with the use of a leaf -hut. The great labor involved in 
searching for materials and in the putting of them together is one evil. 
The constant care necessary to replace the grass, leaves, and bits of clay 
that fall down is a second. Houses may do for old men, but no concen- 
tration of mind is possible when one's meditation is liable to be inter- 
rupted; thus the liability to interruption is a third. The protection 
afforded against heat and cold renders the body delicate, and this is a 
fourth. In a house all sorts of evil deeds are possible ; thus the cover it 
affords for disgraceful practices is a fifth. The taking possession, say- 
ing, " This is mine," is a sixth. To have a house is like having a com- 
panion ; this is a seventh. And the sharing of it with many others, as 
for instance with lice, bugs, and house-lizards, is an eighth. 

• Ibidem, p. 10, 1. 9 : And at the foot of trees I livedo For such abodes 
have virtues ten : . . • The following are the ten virtues. The smallness of 
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No sown and cultivated grain 
Allowed I then to be niy food ; 
But all the many benefits 
Of wild-fruit fare I made my own, 

And strenuous effort made 1 there, 
The while I sat, or stood, or walked ; 
And ere seven days had passed sway, 
I had attained tlie Powers Uigb. 

When I bad thus success attained. 
And made me master of the Law, 
A Conqueror, Lord of All the World, 
Was born, by name Dlpaihkara. 

What time he was conceived, was born. 
What time be Buddhaship attained. 
When first be preached, — the Signs * appeared. 
I B&w them not, deep sunk in trance. 

llien, in the distant border-land, 
Invited they this Being Great, 
And every one, witb joyful heart, 
Tbe pathway for his coming cleared. 



the nndertakiog is one rirtne, for all that is necessary is siniplj to go to 
the tree. The small amount of care it requires is a second ; for, wliether 
swept or nnawept, it is suitable for use. Tbe freedom from interrujitiou 
is a third. It a&ords no cover for disgraceful practices ; wickediiem 
there would be too public ; thus the fact that it affords no cover for dis- 
graceful practices is a fourth. It is like living undertbe open sky, for 
there is no feeling tiiat the body is confined ; thus the non^conflncment 
of tbe body is a fifth. There b no taking potmuuiion ; this is a sixth. 
The abandonment of all longings for household life is a ■eventh. When 
a boose is shared with others, some one is liable (o say, " I will look after 
this hooK royaelf. Begone '. " Thus tbe freedom from eviction in an 
eighth. The bsj^ contentment experienced by tbe occupatit is a nliitb. 
The litde oonoeni one need (eel about lodgings, seeing that a uian can 
find X tree no waXXet whute he may be stopping, — this is a tenth. 

> Tkwulated from the prose of tbe JUaka, vol. 1., p. 10, last Una but 
one ; At his [Dlpaihkara's] conception, birth, altsininent of Buddha«bip, 
and when be eanaed the Wheel of Doctrine to roll, the entire aystunt ot 
ten tbossand worlds trembled, quivered, and shook, «id roared with 
■ Bdgklr n»r; abo the Tlitily-Two Prognoatics vfi^itKnA. [For tha 
lUr^Two PtagnoaUca, ae« pa^ 44.] 
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48. Now so it happened at this time. 
That I my hermitage had left, 
And, barken garments rustling loud. 
Was passing o 'er them through the air, 

49. Then saw I every one alert, 
Well-pleased, delighted, overjoyed ; 
And, coming downward from the sky. 
The multitude I straightway asked : 

60. " Well-pleased, delighted, overjoyed, 
And all alert is every one ; 

For whom is being cleared the way, 
The path, the track to travel on ? " 

61. When thus I asked, response was made^ 
^^ A mighty Buddha has appeared, 

A Conqueror, Lord of All the World, 
Whose name is called Dlpamkara. 
For him is being cleared the way. 
The path, the track to travel on." 

62. This word, '' The Buddha," when I heard, 
Joy sprang up straightway in my heart ; 
''A Buddha! Buddha! " cried I then^ 
And published my heart's content. 

58. And standing there I pondered deep. 
By joyous agitation seized : 
** Here will I now some good seed sow, 
Nor let this fitting season slip." 

M. ** For a Buddha do ye clear the road? 
Then, pray, grant also me a place ! 
I, too, will help to clear the way. 
The path, the track to travel on." 

55. And so they granted also me 
A portion of the path to clear. 
And I gan clear, while still my heart 
Said " Buddha 1 Buddha 1 " o*er and o'er. 



^H 
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^1 


^B 


But ere my part was yet complete, 

Dipamkara, the Mighty Si^e, 

The CoDqneror, came that way along. 

Thronged by four hundred thousaad saints, 

Without depravity or spot, 

And having each the Six High Powere. 


~ J 


^^^^^ 


The people then their greetinga gave, 
And many kettle-drums were beat, 
And men and goda, in joyous moodi 
Loud shouted their applauding cries. 


■ 


^^^^B 


Then men and gods together met, 
And saw each other face to face ; 
And all with joined hands upraised 
Followed The Buddha and his train. 


H 


^^^^^ 


The gods, with instruraente divine. 
The men, with those of humaa make, 
Triumphant music played, the while 
They followed in The Buddha's train. 


H 


^^^^B 


Celestial beings from on high 
Threw broadcast over all the earth 
The Erythrina flowers of heaven. 
The lotus and the coral-flower. 


H 


^^^^B 


And men abidiug on the ground 
On every side flung up in air 
Champakas, salalas, nlpas, 
Nagas, punnagaa, ketakas. 


H 


^^^^ 


Then loosened I my matted hair, 
And, spreading out upon the mud 
My dress of bark and cloak of akia, 
I laid me down upon my face. 


H 


^^t 


" Let now on me The Buddha tread, 
With the disciples of bis train ; 
Can I but keep him from the mire, 
To me great merit shall accrue." 


1 
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64. While thus I lay upon the groand,^ 
Arose within me many thoughts : 
" To-day, if such were my desire, 
I my corruptions might consume. 

05. *^But why thus in an unknown guise 
Should I the Doctrine's fruit secure? 
Omniscience first will I achieve, 
And be a Buddha in the world. 

66. ** Or why should I, a valorous man, 
The ocean seek to cross alone ? 
Omniscience first will I achieve, 
And men and gods convey across. 

67. ** Since now I make this earnest wish. 
In presence of this Best of Men, 
Omniscience sometime I '11 achieve, 
And multitudes convey across. 

68. ** I '11 rebirth's circling stream arrest, 
Destroy existence's three modes ; 

I '11 climb the sides of Doctrine's ship. 
And men and gods convey across. 

69. *^ A human being, ^ male of sex. 
Who saintship gains, a Teacher meets, 
As hermit lives, and virtue loves, 
Nor lacks resolve, nor fiery zeal. 

Can by these eight conditions joined. 
Make his most earnest wish succeed." 



> Native gloss : Jataka, vol. i., p. 13, 1. 31 : As be lay in the mud, 
he opened his eyes again, and gazing upon the Buddha-glory of Dipam- 
kara, The Possessor of the Ten Forces, he reflected as follows : *' If I so 
wished, I might burn up all my corruptions, and as novice follow with the 
congregation when they enter the city of Ramma ; but I do not want to 
bum up my corruptions and enter Nirvana unknown to any one. What 
now if I, like Dipamkara, were to acquire the supreme wisdom, were to 
cause multitudes to go on board the ship of Doctrine and cross the ocean 
of the round of rebirth, and were afterwards to pass into Nirvana t That 
would be something worthy of me f '* 

' Native gloss : J&taka, vol. i., p. 14, 1. 20 : For it is only a human 
being that can successfully wish to be a Buddha ; a serpent, or a bird, 
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70. Dipamksra, Who Knew All Worlds, 
Recipient of Offerings, 
Came to a halt my pillow near, 
And tbus addressed tlie multitudea : 



71. 



" Behold je now thia monlc austere, 
Hia matted locka, bis penance fierce ! 
Lo I he, unnumbered cycles hence, 
A Buddha in the world shall be. 



or a deity cannot successfully make the wish. Of human beings it is 
only one of the male eex that can make the wish : it would not be 
successful on the part of a woman, or of a eunuch, or of a neuter, or of 
a hermaphrodite. Of men it is he, and only he, who is in a fit condition 
by the attainment of saintship in that same existence, that can suc- 
cessfully make the wish. Of those in a lit condition it is only be who 
makes the wish in the presence of a living Buddha that succeeds in bis 
wish ; after the death of a Buddha a wish made at a relic-shrine, or at 
the foot of a Bo-tree, will not be successf ul. Of those who make the wisb 
in the preseuce of a Buddbn it is he, and only be, who has retired from 
the world that can successfully make the wish, and not one who is a lay- 
man. Of those who have retired from the world it is only he who is 
possessed of the Five High Powers and is master of the Eight Attain- 
ments lliat can successfully make the wish, and no one can do so who is 
lacking in these escellences. Of those, even, who possess these excel- 
lences it is be, and only be, who has such firm resolve that he b ready to 
sacrifice his life for The Buddbas that can successfully make the wish, 
but no other. Of those who possess this resolve it is he, and only he, 
who has great xeal, determination, strenuousness, and endeavor in striving 
for the qualities that make a Buddha that is successful. The following 
comparisons will show the intensity of the zeal. If he is such a one as to 
think T " The man who, if all within the rim of the world were to become 
water, would be ready to swim across it with bis own arms and get to 
the further shore, — be is the one to attain the Buddbaship ; or, in case all 
within the rim of the world were to become a jungle of bamboo, would 
be ready to elbow and trample bis way through it and get to the further 
Bide, — he is the one to attain the Buddbaship ; or, in case all within the 
rim of the world were to become a terra frma of thick-set javelins, would 
be ready to tread on them and go afoot to the further side, — he is the one 
to attain the Buddhasbip; or, in case all within the rim of the world 
were to become live coals, would be ready to tread on them and so get to 
the further side, — be is the one to attain the Buddbaship," — if be deems 
not even one of these feats loo bard for himself, but has such great zeal, 
determination, strenuousness, and power of endeavor that be would 
perform these feats in order to attain the Buddbaship, then, but not 
otherwise, will his wish succeed. 
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78* ^^ From the fair town called Kapila 
His Great Retirement shall be made. 
Then, when his Straggle fierce is o'er. 
His stem austerities performed, — 

98* *^ He shall in quiet sit him down 
Beneath the Ajapala-tree ; 
There pottage made of rice receive, 
And seek the stream Nerafljara. 

74* ^* This pottage shall The Conqueror eat. 
Beside the stream Nerafijara, 
And thence by road triumphal go 
To where the Tree of Wisdom stands. 

76. *^ Then shall the Peerless, Glorious One 
Walk to the right, round Wisdom's Thronef 
And there The Buddhaship achieve. 
While sitting at the fig-tree*s root. 

76* '* The mother that shall bring him forth, 
Shall M2.ya called be by name ; 
Suddhodana his father's name ; 
His own name shall be Gotama. 

77. ** Kolita, Upatissa * too, — 
These shall his Chief Disciples be ; 
Both undepraved, both passion-free, 
And tranquil and serene of mind. 

78* ^^Ananda shall be servitor 

And on The Conqueror attend ; 
Khemd. and Uppalavannd. 
Shall female Chief Disciples be, 

79. " Both undepraved, both passion-free, 
And tranquil and serene of mind. 
The Bo-tree of this Blessed One 
Shall be the tree Assattha' called." 



^ Better known as Moggallftna and Sfiriputta, respeotiyelj. 
* Hous religiosa. 



^^^1^^^ 
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^^^ 


Thus spake Tb' Unequallecl, Mighty Sage; ^^^^^^^H 




And all, whea the; had heard his speech, ^^^^^^^H 




Both men and gods rejoiced, and said: ^^^^^^| 




" Behold a Bnddba-ecion here ^^^^^H 


^H 


Now shouts were heard on everi^ side, ^^^^^^^H 




The people clapped their arms and laughed. ^^^^^^| 




Ten thousand worlds of men and gods ^^^^^^^H 




Paid me their homage then and said : ^^^^^^| 


^^^^^ 


" If of our Lord Dipamkara ^^^^^^^H 




The Doctrine now we fail to grasp, ^^^^^^| 




We yet shall stand in time to coiue ^^^^^^^H 




Before this other face to face. ^^^^^^| 


^^^^^ 


" Even as, when men a river cross, ^^^^^^^H 




And miss th' opposing landing-place, ^^^^^^^H 




A lower laudiag-place they find, ^^^^^^^H 




And there the river-bank ascend ; ^^^^^^^H 


^H^ 


" Even BO, we all, if we let slip ^^^^^^| 




The present Cooqaeror that we have, ^^^^^^^| 




Yet still shall stand in time to come ^^^^^^^| 




Before this other, face to face." ^^^^^^| 


^ 


Dipaihkara, Who All Worlds Knew, ^^^^^^| 




Recipient of Offerings, ^^^^^^^H 




My future having prophesied, ^^^^^^| 




His right foot raised and went bis way. ^^^^^^| 


^H 


And all who were this Conqueror's sons, ^^^^^^^H 




Walked to the right around me then ; ^^^^^| 




And serpents, men, and demigods, ^^^^^^| 




Saluting me, departed thence. ^^^^^^| 


^^L^^ 


Now when The Leader of the World ^^^^^^k 




Had passed from sight with all bis traio, ^^^^^H 




My mind with rapturous transport filled, ^^^^^^H 


^^^^^^ 


I raised me up from where I lay. ^^^^^^^^| 




A 
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88. Then overjoyed with joy was I, 
Delighted with a keen delight ; 
And thus with pleasure saturate 
I sat me down with legs across, 

89. And while cross-legged there I sat, 
I thus reflected to myself : 

^^ Behold ! in trance am I adept, 
And all the Powers High are mine. 

90. *^ Nowhere throughout a thousand worlds 
Are any seers to equal me ; 
Unequalled in the magic gifts 

Have I this height of bliss attained.'* 



91. Now while I sat with legs across, 
The dwellers of ten thousand worlds 
Rolled forth a glad and mighty shout : * 
" Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

92. " The presages that erst were seen. 
When Future Buddhas sat cross-legged, 
These presages are seen to-day — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

98. " All cold is everywhere dispelled, 
And mitigated is the heat ; 
These presages are seen to-day — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

94. " The system of ten thousand worlds 
Is hushed to quiet and to peace ; 
These presages are seen to-day — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 



^ There have been many beings who, like Sumedha here, were to 
become Buddhas, and who were therefore called Bodhi-sattas or " Future 
Buddhas." The certainty of their ultimate " Illumination," or Buddha- 
ship, was always foretokened by certain presages. The " dwellers of ten 
thousand worlds ** describe in the following stanzas what these presages 
were, declare that they are reappearing now, and announce to Sumedha 
their prophetic inference that he will attain Buddhaship. 
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19 ^^^^^^B 


^^M 


"The mighty winds then cease to blow, 
Nor do the rivers onward glide ; 
These presages are seen to-day — 
Sorely a Buddha thou shall be I 


J 


^^P 


"All plants, be they of land or stream, 
Do straightway put theii- blossoms forth; 
Even BO to-day iliey all have bloomed — 
Surely a Buddha thou shall be ! 


H 


^^^^^^ 


"And every tree, and every vine, 

Is straightway laden down with fmitj 
Even so tii-daj they 're laden down — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 


H 


^^■^ 


'^ In sky and earth doth straightway then 
Full many a radiant gem appear ; 
Even BO to-day they shine afar — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be 1 


■ 


^^M 


" Then straightway music 'b beard to play 
'MongBt men on earth and gods in heaven i 
So all to-day in music Join — 
Surely a Buddha thou sbalt be ! 


1 


100. 


"There falleth straightway down from heaven 
A rain of many-colored flowers ; 
Even BO to-day these flowers are seen — 
Surely a Buddha thou shall bel 


1 


101. 


" The mighty ocean heaves and roars. 
And all the worlds ten thousand quake ; 
Even so is now this tumult heard — 
Surely a Buddha thou ahalt be ! 


J 


102. 


'■ Straightway throughout the whole of heU 
The fires ten thousand all die out; 
Even so to-day have all expb-ed — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt bel 


I 


f 


J 


^9 
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108. *^ Unclouded then the san shmes forth, 
And all the stars appear to view ; 
Even so to-day do they appear -» 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be I 

lOA. ^* Straightway, although no rain hath fallen. 
Burst springs of water from the earth ; 
Even so to-day they gush in streams — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

105 ^^ And bright then shine the starry hosts 
And constellations in the sky ; 
The moon in Libra now doth stand — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

106, *^ All beasts that lurk in holes and clefts, 
Then get them forth from out their lairs; 
Even so to-day they 've left their dens — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

107, ^^ Straightway content is all the world. 
And no unhappiness is known ; 
Even so to-day are all content — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

108, " Then every sickness vanishes, 
And hunger likewise disappears ; 
These presages are seen to-day — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

109, (( Then lust doth dwindle and grow weak, 
And hate, infatuation too ; 

Even so to-day they disappear — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

110, *^ Then fear and danger are unknown; 
All we are freed from them to-day ; 
And by this token we perceive — 

^ Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! ' 



^^^^^^^ 
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^^H 


" No dust upwhirleth towards the sky ; ^^^H 


^^^^u 


Even BO to-day tbia tbiog is seen ; ^^^^^^^^ 


^^^^M 


And by tbia token we perceive — ^^^^^^^^H 


^^^^^ 


' Surely a Buddha tbou ahalt be 1 ^^^^^^^| 


^^^^H 


" All noisome odore drift away, ^^^^^^^| 


^^^^^^^H 


And heavenly fragrance fUla the air ^^^^^^^| 


^^^^^^^K 


Even BO the winds now sweetness waft^ ^^^^^^^^^| 


^^^^B 


Surely a Buddha tbou sbalt be ! ^^^^^^^H 


^^^^H 


>' Then all the gods appear to view, ^^^^^^^| 


^^^^^^^H 


Save tboae that hold the formleaa realm ; ^^^^^^^^| 


^^^^^^^1 


Even 80 to-day these all are seen — ^^^^^^^^| 


^^^^B 


Surely a Buddha thou sbalt be 1 ^^^^^^^| 


^^^^^B 


'< Then clearly seen are all the hells, ^^^^^^^| 


^^^^^^^H 


However many be their tale ^^^^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^H 


Even BO to-day may all be seen — ^^^^^^^^| 


^^^^1 


Surely a Buddha thou shatt be ! ^^^^^^H 


^^^^^1 




^^^^^^^H 


One flnda an easy passage then ; ^^^H 


^^^^^^^H 


Even so to-day they yield tike air— ^^^^^^^^ 


^^^^1 


Surely a Buddha thou shatt be ^^^^^^| 


^^^^H 


" Eziatenee then forbears iU round ^^^^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^H 


Of death and rebirth for a ^^^^^^^| 


^^^^^^^1 


Even BO to-day this thing is seen — ^^^^^^^^H 


^^^^1 


Surely a Buddha tbou sbalt be ^^^^^^^| 


^^^^H 


" Do thou a BtrenuouB effort make I ^^^^^^^| 


^^^^^^^H 


Do not turn back I Go on I Advance I ^^^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^H 


Most certainly we know thing : ^^^^^^^H 


^^^^ 


> Surely a Buddha thou ahalt be 1' " ^^^^^^^H 


118. 


When I had beard The Buddha's epeech, ^^^^^^^| 




And what the worlds ten thousand said, ^^^^^^^| 




Well-pleased, delighted, overjoyed, ^^^^^^^| 


. 


I thus reflected to myself ^^^^^^^| 
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119. '^ The Buddhas never liars are ; 

A Conqueror's word ne'er yet was vain ; 
Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak — 
Surely a Buddha I shall be ! 

120. ^^ As clods thrown upward in the air 
Fall surely back upon the earth, 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 
Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak * — 
Surely a Buddha I shall be ! ^ 

121. ^^ As also for each living thing 
The approach of death is ever sure, 
So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 
Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak ^—* 
Surely a Buddha I shall be 1 ^ 

122. ^' As at the waning of the night 
The rising of the sun is sure. 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 
Nothing but truth, etc.^ 

128. ^^ As, when he issues from his den, 
The roaring of the lion 's sure. 
So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 
Nothing but truth, etc.'^ 

124. ^^ As when a female has conceived, 
Her bringing forth of young is sure, 
So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 
Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak *— 
Surely a Buddha I shall be I ^ 



^ This refrain is added to these stanzas in the Buddha-Yamsa. In 
the Jfitaka it is omitted. 
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^^H 


» Come now ! I 'U search that I may find ^^^^H 




Conditions which a Buddha make — ^^^^^^^^H 




Above, beiow, to all ten ' poiuts, ^^^^^^^^H 




Where'er conditiooB hold their Hway." ^^^^^^^^H 


^^H 


And then I searched, and saw the First ^^^^^^H 




Perfection, whicb coasiets in Alms, ^^^^^^^^| 




That highroad great whereon of old ^^^^^^H 




The former eeers bad ever walked. ^^^^^^H 


^^^^^ 


" Come now ! This one B3 first adopt, ^^^^^^H 




And practiee it determinedly ; ^^^^^^^^| 




Acquh-e perfectioa in thine Alms, ^^^^^^^^| 




If thou to Wisdom wouldst attaia. ^^^^^H 


^^V 


" As when a Jar is brimming full, ^^^^^^^^| 




And some one overturnetb it, ^^^^^^^^| 




The jar ite water all gives forth, ^^^^^^H 




And nothing for itself keeps back ; ^^^^^^H 


^^H 


" So, when a soppliant thou doet see, ^^^^^^^^H 




Of mean, or high, or middling rank, ^^^^^H 




Give all in Alms, nothing ^^^^^H 




E 'en B6 the overturned ^^^^^^H 


^^H 


" But now there must be more than these ^^^^^^H 




Conditions which a Buddha make : ^^^^^^^^| 




Still others I seek to fiud ^^^^^H 




That shall in Buddhasbip mature." ^^^^^^H 


^^M 


Perfection Second then I sought, ^^^^^^^^| 




And lo ! the Precepts came to view, ^^^^^^H 




Which migbty seers of former times ^^^^^^H 




Had practised and had foUow'd. ^^^^^^H 


^^^^^ 


"Come now! as second this adopt, ^^^^^^^^| 




And practise it determinedly ; ^^^^^^^^H 




The Precepts to perfectioD keep, ^^^^^^H 




If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. ^^^^^^H 
>ar cardiual poinbi of the compass, the four intermedlaU ^^H 


^^V 1 The te 


^^^H . poiuts, the zeiiith and nadir. ^^^H 
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188. ^^ As when a Yak cow's flowing tail 
Is firmly caught by bush or thorn, 
She thereupon awaits her death, 
But will not tear and mar her tail ; ^ 

184. ^^ So likewise thou in stages four. 
Observe and keep the Precepts whole, 
On all occasions guard them well. 

As ever Yak cow does her tail. 

185. ** But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature/* 

186. And then Perfection Third I sought, 
Which is Renunciation called, 
Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had foUow'd. 

187. *^ Come now ! this one as third adoptf 
And practise it determinedly ; 
Renounce, and in perfection grow, 
If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 

188. ^* Even as a man who long has dwelt 
In prison, suffering miserably. 

No liking for the place conceives, 
But only longeth for release ; 

189. ^^ So likewise thou must every mode 
Of being as a prison view — 
Renunciation be thy aim ; 

Thus from existence free thyself. 

140. ^^ But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 
Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature." 



^ As Faosboll observes, a very similar statement is made by Aelian, 
ircpi C^y, xvi. 11. See also Visuddhi-Magga, chapter i. 
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141. 


And then I sought and found the Fourth 
Perfection, which ia Wisdom called, 
Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had foUow'd. 


M 




M3. 


" Come now ! this one as fourth adopt. 
And practise it determinedly ; 
WlBdom to its perfection bring. 
If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 


H 




143. 


■' Jaat as a priest, when on his rounds. 
Nor low, nor high, nor middling folk 
Doth shun, but begs of every one, 
Aud so his daily food receives ; 


H 




144. 


" So to the learned ay resort, 
And seek thy Wisdom to increase ; 
And when this Fourth Perfection's gained, 
A Buddha's Wisdom shall be thine. 


H 




145. 


"But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 
Still others will I seek to find 
That shall iu Buddhaship mature." 


H 




I4«. 


And then I sought and found the Fifth 
Perfection, which is Courage called, 
Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had foUow'd. 


H 




147. 


" Come now ! this one as fifth adopt. 
And practise it determioedly ; 
In Courage perfect strive to be, 
If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 


H 




IK. 

L 


"Juat as the lion, king of beasts. 
In crouching, walking, standing still» 
With courage ever is instinct, 
And watchful always, and alert j 

/ 


J 
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149. ^' So thou in each repeated birth, 
Courageous energy display ; 

And when this Fifth Perfection 'a gained, 
A Buddha's Wisdom shall be thine. 

150. ^^ But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature/' 

161 • And then I sought and found the Sixth 
Perfection, which is Patience called, 
Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had foUow'd. 

162. ^^ Come now ! this one as sixth adopt, 
And practise it determinedly ; 
And if thou keep an even mood, 
A Buddha's Wisdom shall be thine. 

168. ^^ Just as the earth, whate'er is thrown 
Upon her, whether sweet or foul. 
All things endures, and never shows 
Repugnance, nor complacency ; 

154. ^* E'en so, or honor thou, or scorn. 
Of men, with patient mood must bear ; 
And when this Sixth Perfection 's gained, 
A Buddha's Wisdom shall be thine. 

155. ^^ But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature.'^ 

156. And then I sought and found the Seventh 
Perfection, which is that of Truth, 
Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had followed. 
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^H^ 


*'Come now! this one as seventh adopt. 
And practise it determisedly ; 
If thou art ne'er of double speech, 
A Buddha's Wisdom shall be thine. 


J 


^^1 


" Jnet as the morning star on high 
Its balanced course doth ever keep. 
And through all seasons, times, and years, 
Doth never from its pathway swerve ; 


H 


^^B 


" So likewise thou in all thy speech 
Swerve never from the path of truth ; 
And when this Seventh Perfection 's gained, 
A Buddha's Wisdom shall be thine. 


■ 


^^^^^ 


" But now there mnst be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 
Still others will I seek to &ud 
That shall in Buddhaship mature." 


H 


^^r 


And then I sought and found the Eighth 
Perfection, Resolution called, 
Which miglity seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow'd. 


1 


^^H 


" Come now ! this one as eighth adopt, 
And practise it determinedly ; 
And when thou art immovable, 
A Buddha's Wisdom shall be thine. 


H 


^^H 


" Just as a rocky mountain-peak, 
UnmovM stands, lirm-stablishM, 
Unshaken by the boiBterous gales, 
And always in ila place abides ; 


H 


^^^ 


" So likewise tlion mnst ever bo 

In Resolution firm intrenched ; 

And when this Eighth Perfection 's gained* 

A Buddha's Wisdom shall be thine. 


J 
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165. *^ Bat now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature.'* 

166. And then I sought and found the Ninth 
Perfection, which is called Good-will ; 
Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had foUow'd. 

167. ^^ Come now ! this one as ninth adopt, 
And practise it determinedly ; 
Unequalled be in thy Good-will, 

K thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 

168. ^^ As water cleanseth all alike. 
The righteous and the wicked, too. 
From dust and dirt of every kind. 
And with ref reshmg coolness fills ; 

169. ^^ So likewise thou both friend and foe, 
Alike with thy Good-will refresh. 

And when this Ninth Perfection 's gained, 
A Buddha's Wisdom shall be thine. 

170. ** But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature." 

171. And then I sought and found the Tenth 
Perfection, called Indifference ; 
Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had foUow'd. 

172* ^* Come now ! this one as tenth adopt. 
And practise it determinedly ; 
And when thou art of equal poise, 
A Buddha's Wisdom shall be thine. 
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^H 


"Just as the earth, whate'er is thrown ^^^^H 




Upon her, whether aweet or foal, ^^^^^^^^H 




lodiffereot ia to all alike, ^^^^^^^^H 




Nor hatred abowB, nor amity ; ^^^^^^^| 


^^B 


*' So likewise thou id good or ill, ^^^^^^^^H 




Must even-balanced ever be ; ^^^^^^^^H 




And when this Tenth Perfection 's gained, ^^^^^^H 




A Buddha's Wisdom shall be thine. ^^^^^H 


^^H 


" But earth no more conditions hath ^^^^^^^^H 




That in The Buddhaship mature ^^^^^^^| 




Beyond these are there none to seek ; ^^^^^^^| 




So practise these determinedly." ^^^^^^H 


^^L^^ 


Now pondering these conditions ten, ^^^^^^^^H 








Such fiery vigor had they all, ^^^^^^H 




That all the worlds ten thousand quaked. ^^^^^H 


^^K 


Then shook and creaked the wide, wide earth, ^^^^^^^| 




As doth the sugar-mill work ; ^^^^^^^| 




Then quaked the ground, as doth the wheel ^^^^^^^| 




or oil-mills when they 're made to turn. ^^^^^^^| 


^^H 


Tb' entire assemblage that was there, ^^^^^^^| 




And followed in The Buddha's train, ^^^^^^^| 




Trembled and shook in great alarm, ^^^^^^^| 




And fell astonied to the ground. ^^^^^^^| 


^^B 


And many thousand wat«rpote, ^^^^^^^| 




And many hundred earthen jars, ^^^^^^^^H 




Were one npou another dashed, ^^^^^^^| 




And crushed and pounded into dust. "^^^^^^^| 


^^K 


Excited, trembling, t^rriSed, ^^^^^^^^H 




Confused, and sore oppressed in mind, ^^^^^^^^H 




The multitudes together came, ^^^^^^^| 




And to Dlpamkara approached. ^^^^^^^^H 
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^ 

181. ^^ Oh, tell us what these signs portend. 
Will good or ill betide the world? 

Lo ! terror seizes hold on all. 
Dispel our fears, All-Seeing One I •* 

182. The Great Sage, then, Dipamkara, 
Allayed and pacified their fears : — 
*' Be comforted ; and fear ye not 

For that the world doth quake and shake. 

188. " Of whom to-day I made proclaim — 
* A glorious Buddha shall he be,* — 
He now conditions pondereth. 
Which former Conquerors fulfilled. 

184. ** 'T is while on these he is intent, 
As basis for The Buddhaship, 

The ground in worlds ten thousand shakes, 
In all the realms of gods and men." 

185. When thus they 'd heard The Buddha speak, 
Their anxious minds received relief ; 

And all then drawing near to me, 
Again they did me reverence. 

186. Thus on the road to Buddhaship, 
And firm determined in my mind, 
I raised me up from off my seat, 
And reverenced Dipamkara. 

187. Then as I raised me from my seat, 
Both gods and men in unison 

Sweet flowers of heaven and flowers of earth 
Profusely sprinkled on my head. 

188. And gods and men in unison 

Then: great delight proclaimed aloud : — 
** A mighty prayer thou now hast made; 
Succeed according to thy wish ! 

189. " From all misfortunes be thou free, 
Let every sickness disappear I 
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MajBt thon no hindrance ever know, ^^_^^^| 




And bigheBt Wisdom aoon achieve t ^^^^^H 


^^K 


" Ab, when the time of spring has come, ^^^^^^^^| 




The trees put forth their buds and flowera, ^^^^^^^^| 




Likewise dost thou, Hero Great, ^^^^^^^^| 




With knowledge of a Buddha bloom. ^^^^^H 


^^^^^M 


" As all they who have Buddhas been, ^^^^^^H 




The Ten FerfectionB have fulfilled, ^^^^^H 




Likewise do thou, O Hero Great, ^^^^^H 




The Tea Perfections strive to gain. ^^^^^^| 


^^^^H 


"As all they who have Buddhas been, ^^^^^^^^| 




On Wisdom's Throne their insight gaioed, ^^^^^^H 




Likewise do thou, Hero Great, ^^^^^H 




On Conqueror's Tiu-one thy insight gain. ^^^^^^^^| 


^^^^ 


*' As all they who have Boddhas been, ^^^^^^H 




Have made the Doctrine's Wheel to roll, ^^^^^^H 




Likewise do tbou, Hero Great, ^^^^^^H 




Make Doctrine's Wheel to roll once more. ^^^^^H 


^^M 


" As on the mid-day of the ^^^^^H 




The moon in full perfection shines, ^^^^^^^^| 




Likewise do thou, with perfect mind, ^^^^^^^^| 




Shine brightly iu ten thousand worlds. ^^^^^H 


^^M 


" As when the sun, by R4ihi) freed, ^^^^^^H 




Shines forth exceeding bright and clear. ^^^^^^^^| 




So thou, when freed from ties of earth, ^^^^^^^^B 




Shiae forth in bright magniJicence. ^^^^^H 


^^^ 


" Just as the of all lands ^^^^H 




Into the ocean find their way, ^^^^^^^^| 




May gods and men from every world ^^^^^^^^| 




Approach and find their way to thee." ^^^^^^^^| 


^H 


Thus praised they me with glad acclaim ; ^^^^^^^^| 




And I, beginning U> fulfil ^^^^^H 




The ten conditions of my quest, ^^^^^^^H 




Re-entered then into the wood. ^^H 




End of thb Stokt Of Someoha ^^^^^^B 




^^/"-- H 
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§ 2. A LIST OF FORMER BUDDHAS. 

Translated from the Introduction to the J&taka (i.43*). 

Now in the same world-cycle that saw Dipamkara, The 
One Possessing the Ten Forces, there were also three other 
Buddhas; but as none of them prophesied concerning the 
Future Buddha, I have not mentioned them. In the Com- 
mentary, however, all the Buddhas are mentioned from the 
beginning of that world-cycle on, as follows : — 

247. ^^ Tanhamkara, Medhamkara, 
And also Saranamkara, 
Dipamkara, the Buddha great, 
Kondanna, of all men the chief, 

248. '^Mangala, and Sumana too, 
Revata, Sobhita, the sage, 
Anomadassi, Paduma, 
Narada, Padumuttara, 

249. '^ Sumedha, and Sujata too, 
Piyadassi, the glorious one, 
Atthadassi, Dhammadassi, 
Siddhattha, guide of every man, 

250. '^ Tissa, Phussa, the Buddha great, 
Vipassi, Sikhi, Vessabhu, 
Kakusandha, Konagamana, 
Kassapa also, guide for men, — 

251. '^ All these aforetime Buddhas were. 
Tranquil, from every passion free. 
And like the sun, the many-rayed. 
They chased away the darkness dense. 
And having flamed like tongues of fire, 
Became extinct with all their train." 

Our Future Buddha, in his passage through four immensi- 
ties and a hundred thousand world-cycles to the present time, 
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has made his wish under twenty-four of theae Buddhas, 
beginning with Dlpamkiira. But since Kassapa, The 
Blessed One, there has been no Supreme Buddha excepting 
our present one. Accordingly, our Future Buddha has re- 
ceived recognition at the hands of twenty-four Buddhas, 
beginning with Dlparnlcara. 



g 3. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A FUTURE BUDDHA. 

Traoslated from the Introduction to the Jataka (i.44'°). 

" A hBman being, male of sei, 
Who saintsliip gains, a Teacher meets, 
Ab hermit lives, and virtue loves. 
Nor lacks resolve, nor fiery zeal, 
Can by these eigbt conditions joined. 
Make his moat earnest wisb succeed." 

These eight conditions were all united in him when he made 
his earnest wish at the feet of Dipamkara, saying, — 

" Come now ! I '11 search that I may find 
Conditions wbich a Buddha make." 

Thereupoa, putting forth a strenuous effort, — as it is said, — 

" And then I searched, and found the Fust 
Perfection, whicb consists in alma," — 

he discovered, not only the perfection which Is called alms, 
but also all the others that go to make a Buddha. And 
in fulfilling them he reached his Vessantara existence.* In 
so doing, all the blessings celebrated in the following stanzas 
as belonging to Future Buddhas who make the earnest wish 
were attained by him : — 



' The VeBsantnra Birth-Story is the last o( the five hundred and fifty, 
and ia not yet published. 
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252. ^^ Such men in every virtue trained, 
And destined for the Buddhaship, 
In ail their weary rounds of birth, 
Though cycle-millions come and go, 

258. "Are never born inside of hell, 
Nor in the intermundane voids. 
They never share the Manes' thirst,* 
Their hunger or ferocity,* 
And though sometimes of low estate. 
Are never of the insect class. 

254. " When they appear among mankind, 
'T is not as blind from birth they come, 
Deafness they never have to bear. 

Nor dumbness have they to endure. 

* 

255. " They 're never of the female sex. 
Nor as hermaphrodites appear. 

As eunuchs are they never classed. 
Those destined for the Buddhaship. 

256. *' From all the five great crimes exempt. 
And pure in all their walks in life. 
They follow not vain heresy. 

For well they know how karma works. 

257. " Though in the heavens they may be bom. 
Yet ne'er 'mongst those perception-reft ; 
Nor are they destined to rebirth 

' Mongst dwellers in the Pure Abodes.* 

258. " These pleasure-abnegating men 
Live unattached in every birth. 
And ever toil to help the world, 
While all perfections they fulfil." 



1 I despair of giving in metre more than the general drift of these 
two lines. See Hardy, "Manual of Budhism/' chap. ii. § 11. 
* See page 289. 
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Now in accomplishing these Ten Perfections there was 
no limit to the number of existences in which he fulfilled 
the perfection of almsgiving; as when he was born as the 
Brahman Akitti, the Brahman Samkha, king Dhanafijaya, 
Maha-Sudassana, Maha-Govinda, king Nimi, prince Canda, 
Visayha the treasurer, king Sivi, and king Vessantara. But 
the aeme was reached when as the Wise Hare ^ he said, — 

259. " There came a beggar, asked for food ; 
Myself I gave tbat he might eat. 

In alma there's cone cau equal me; 
In alms have I perfection reached." 

Thus, in this offering up of his own life, he acquired the per- 
fection of almsgiving in its highest degree. 

Likewise there was no limit to the number of existences 
in which he fulfilled the precepts ; as when he was bom as 
the elephant-king Sllava, the snake-king Campeyya, the snake- 
king Bhuridatta, the elephant^king Chaddanta, and prince 
Allnasattii, son of king Jayaddisa. But the acme was reached 
when, as related in the Samkhapala Birth-Story, he said, — 

260. " They pierced me through with pointed stakes, 
They hacked me with theU' buDtiug-koives ; 
Yet gainst these Bhojans raged X not, 

But kept the precepts perfeelly." 

Thus, in giving up his own life, he acquired perfection in 
the keeping of the precepts. 

Likewise there was no limit to the number of existences 
in which he fulfilled the perfection of abnegation by abau- 



' The story of the Future Buddha's existence as the Wise Hare ia 
gireD further on under the caption, " The Hare-Mark in the Moon." It 
is the only one of the numerous Birth-Stories abave-ntetitioued that is 
to be found in this book. The stanza quoted, however, is not taken from 
tbat account, but from another work called the Cariyft-Pitaka, which is 
wholly in poetry. The Cariy&'Pitaka consists of Birth-Stories, and, 
besides the Wise Hare, gives several others of those here mentioned. 
Some are also briefly alluded to in the ninth chapter of the Visuddbi- 
Mngga; hut of course the great treasure-house for Birtb-Stories ia the 
J&uka Itsell. 
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doning his throne ; as when he was bom as prince Somanassa, 
prince Hatthipala, and the pandit Ayoghara. But the acme 
was reached when, as related in the Lesser Sutasoma Birth- 
Story, he said, — 

261. ^' A kingdom dropped into my hands ; 
Like spittle vile I let it fall, 

Nor for it felt the smallest wish, 
And thus renunciation gained." 

Thus, jEree from attachment, he renounced a kingdom and 
retired from the world, and by so doing acquired the perfec- 
tion of abnegation in its highest degree. 

Likewise there was no limit to the number of existences 
in which he fulfilled the perfection of knowledge ; as when 
he was bom as the pandit Vidhura, the pandit Maha-Govinda, 
the pandit Kuddala, the pandit Araka, the wandering ascetic 
Bodhi, and the pandit Mahosadha. But the acme was reached 
when, as the pandit Senaka of the Sattubhatta Birth-Story, 
he said, — 

262. " With wisdom sifted I the case. 
And freed the Brahman from his woe ; 
In wisdom none can equal me : 

In wisdom I 've perfection reached," 

and displayed to all present the serpent which lay concealed 
in the bag, and in so doing acquired the perfection of wisdom 
in its highest degree. 

Likewise there was no limit to the number of existences 
in which he fulfilled the perfection of courage. But the 
acme was reached when, as related in the Greater Janaka 
Birth-Story, he said, — 

268. *' Far out of sight of land were we. 
The crew were all as dead of fright ; 
Yet still unruffled was my mind : 
In courage I Ve perfection reached." 

Thus it was in crossing the ocean he acquired the perfection 
of courage in its highest degree. 
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Likewise in the Khantivada Birth-Story, where he said, — 

264. " Like one iaBenaible I lay, 

While with his hatchet keen he hacked, 
Xor raged I gaiDst Benarea' king : 
In patience I 've perfection reached," 

in enduring great suffering, while appearing to be uncon- 
scious, he acquired the perfection o£ patience in its highest 
degree. 

Likewise in the Greater Sutasoma Birth-Story, where he 
said, — 

265. " I kept the promise I had mode, 
And gave my life in sacrifice, 

A hundred warriors set I free : 

In truth have I perfection reached," 

in keeping his word at the sacrifice of his life, he acquired 
the perfection of truth in its highest degree. 

Likewise in the Mugapakkha Birth-Story, where he said, — 

266. " T is not that I my parents hate, 
T is not that glory I detest. 

But since omniscience I held dear, 
Therefore I kept my firm resolve," 
in resolving on a course of conduct that cost him hia life, he 
acquired the perfection of resolution in its highest degree. 
Likewise in the Ekaraja Birth-Story, where he said, — 

267. " No fear has any one of me, 
Nor have I fear of any one. 
In my good-will to all I trust, 

And love to dwell in lonely woods," 
in the exercise of feelings of good-will, and in taking no 
thought for his life, he acquired the perfection of good-^vill 
in its highest degree, 

Likewise in the Lomahatnsa Birth-Story, where he said, — 

268. " I laid me down among the dead, 
A pillow of their bones I made ; 
While from the villages around. 
Some came to mock, and some to praise," 
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while village children flocked about him, and some spat and 
others showered fragrant garlands upon him, he was indiffer- 
ent alike to pleasure and pain, and acquired the perfection of 
indifference in its highest degree. 

The above is an abridgment, but the full account is 
given in the CariyarPitaka. 

Having thus fulfilled all the perfections, he said, in his 
existence as Vessantara, — 

269. '' This earth, unconscious though she be, 
And ignorant of joy or grief, 
E'en she then felt alms' mighty power, 
And shook and quaked full seven times/' 

And having thus caused the earth to quake by his mighty 
deeds of merit, at the end of that existence he died, and was 
reborn in the Tusita heaven. 

Accordingly the period from the time when he fell at the 
feet of Dlpamkara to his birth in the city of the Tusita gods 
constitutes the Distant Epoch. 



§ 4. THE BIRTH OF THE BUDDHA. 

Translated from the Introduction to the Jataka (i.47^). 

Now while the Future Buddha was still dwelling in the 
city of the Tusita gods, the " Buddha-Uproar," as it is called, 
took place. For there are three uproars which take place in 
the world, — the Cyclic-Uproar, the Buddha-Uproar, and the 
Universal-Monarch-Uproar. They occur as follows : — 

When it is known that after the lapse of a hundred 
thousand years the cycle is to be renewed, the gods called 
Loka-byuhas, inhabitants of a heaven of sensual pleasure, 
wander about through the world, with hair let down and 
flying in the wind, weeping and wiping away their tears with 
their hands, and with their clothes red and in great disorder* 
And thus they make announcement : — 



iH^ 
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"Sirs, after the lapse of a hundred thousand years, the 
cycle is to be renewed ; this world will be destroyed ; also 
the mighty ocean will dry up; and this broad earth, and 
Sineru, the monarch of the mountains, will be burnt up 
and destroyed, — up to the Brahma heavens wiLl the destruc- 
tion of the world extend. Therefore, sirs, cultivate friend- 
liness ; cultivate compassion, joy, and Indifference ; wait on 
your mothers ; wait on your fathers ; and honor your elders 
among your kinsfolk." 

This is called the Cyclic-Uproar. 

Again, when it is known that after a lapse of a thousand 
years an omniscient Buddha is to arise in the world, the 
guardian angels of the world wander about, proclaiming : 

" Sirs, after the lapse of a thousand years a Buddha will 
arise in the world." 

This is called the BuddharUproar. 

And lastly, when they realize that after the lapse of a 
hundred years a Universal Monarch is to arise, the terres- 
trial deities wander about, proclaiming : — 

" Sirs, after the lapse of a hundred years a Universal 
Monarch is to arise in the world." 

This is called the Universal-Monarch-Uproar. And these 
three are mighty uproars. 

When of these three Uproars they hear the sound of the 
Buddha-Uproar, the gods of all ten thousand worlds come 
together into one place, and having ascertained what par- 
ticular being is to be The Buddha, they approach him, and 
beseech him to become one. But it is not till after omens 
have appeared that they beseech him. 

At that time, therefore, having all come together in one 
world, with the Catum-MaharSjas, and with the Sakka, the Su- 
yama, the Santusita, the Paranimmita-Vasavatti, and the Maha^ 
Brahma of each several world, they approached the Future 
Buddha in the Tusita heaven, and besought him, saying, — 

"Sir, it was not to acquire the glory of a Sakka, or of a 
Mara, or of a Brahma, or of a Universal Monarch, that you 
fulfilled the Ten Perfections ; but it was to gain omniscience 
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in order to save the world, that you fulfilled them. Sir, the 
time and fit season for your Buddhaship has now arrived." 

But the Great Being, before assenting to their wish, 
made what is called the five great observations. He ob- 
served, namely, the time, the continent, the country, the 
family, and the mother and her span of life. 

In the first of these observations he asked himself whether 
it was the right time or no. Now it is not the right time 
when the length of men's lives is more than a hundred 
thousand years. And why is it not the right time ? Because 
mortals then forget about birth, old age, and death. And if 
The Buddhas, who always include in their teachings the Three 
Characteristics, were to attempt at such a time to discourse 
concerning transitoriness, misery, and the lack of substantive 
reality, men would not think it worth while listeding to them, 
nor would they give them credence. Thus there would be no 
conversions made ; and if there were no conversions, the dis- 
pensation would not conduce to salvation. This, therefore, 
is not the right time. 

Also it is not the right time when men's lives are less 
than a hundred years. And why is it not the right time ? 
Because mortals are then exceedingly corrupt ; and an exhor- 
tation given to the exceedingly corrupt makes no impression, 
but, like a mark drawn with a stick on the surface of the 
water, it immediately disappears. This, therefore, also is not 
the right time. 

But when the length of men's lives is between a hmidred 
years and a hundred thousand years, then is it the right time. 
Now at that time men's lives were a hundred years ; accord- 
ingly the Great Being observed that it was the right time 
for his birth. 

Next he made the observation concerning the continent. 
Looking over the four continents with their attendant isles, 
he reflected : " In three of the continents the Buddhas are 
never bom ; only in the continent of India are they bom." 
Thus he decided on the continent. 

Next he made the observation concerning the place. 
" The continent of India is large," thought he, ** being ten 
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thousand leagues around. In which of its countries are The 
Buddhas bom ? " Thus he decided on the Middle Country. 

The Middle Country is the country defined in the Vinaja 
as follows : — 

" It lies in the middle, on this side of the town Kajangala 
on the east, beyond which is Maha-Sgla, and beyond that 
the border districts. It lies iu the middle, on this side of the 
river SalalavatI on the southeast, beyond which are the bor- 
der districts. It lies in the middle, on this side of the town 
Setakannika on the south, beyond which are the border dis- 
tricts. It lies in the middle, on this side of the Brahmanical 
town Thiina on the west, beyond which are the border districts. 
It lies in the middle, on this side of the hill Usiraddhaja on 
the north, beyond which are the border districts." 

It is three hundred leagues in length, two hundred and 
fifty, in breadth, and nine hundred in circumference. In this 
country are born The Buddhas, the Private Buddhas,^ the 
Chief Disciples, the Eighty Great Disciples, the Universal 
Monarch, and other eminent ones, magnates of the warrior 
caste, of the Brahman caste, and the wealthy householders. 
"And in it is this city called Kapilavatthu," thought he, 
and concluded that there he ought to be bom. 

Then he made the observation concerning the family. 
"The Buddhas," thought he, " are never bom into a family 
of the peasant caste, or of the servile caste ; but into one of 
the warrior caste, or of the Brahman caste, whichever at the 
time is the higher in public estimation. The warrior caste is 
now the higher in public estimation. I will be bom into a 
warrior family, and king Suddhodana shall be my father." 
Thus he decided on the family. 

Then he made the observation concerning the mother. 
" The mother of a Budrlha," thought he, " is never a wanton, 
nor a drunkard, but is one who has fulfilled the perfections 
through a hundred thousand cycles, and has kept the five 
.precepts unbroken from the day of her birth. Now this queen 
Maha-Maya is such a one ; and she shall be my mother." — 
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^* But what shall be her span of life ? " ^ continued he. And 
he perceived that it was to be ten months and seven days. 

Having thus made the five great observations, he kindly 
made the gods the required promise, saying, — 

" Sirs, you are right. The time has come for my Buddha- 
ship.** 

Then, surrounded by the gods of the Tusita heaven, and 
dismissing all the other gods, he entered the Nandana Grove 
of the Tusita capital, — for in each of the heavens there is a 
Nandana Grove. And here the gods said, " Attain in your 
next existence your high destiny," and kept reminding him 
that he had already paved the way to it by his accumulated 
merit. Now it was while he was thus dwelling, surrounded 
by these deities, and continually reminded of his accumulated 
merit, that he died, and was conceived in the womb of queen 
Maha-Maya. And in order that this matter may be fully 
understood, I will give the whole account in due order. 

It is related that at that time the Midsummer Festival 
had been proclaimed in the city of Kapilavatthu, and the 
multitude were enjoying the feast. And queen Maha-Maya, 
abstaining from strong drink, and brilliant with garlands and 
perfumes, took part in the festivities for the six days previous 
to the day of full moon. And when it came to be the day of 
full moon, she rose early, bathed in perfumed water, and dis- 
pensed four hundred thousand pieces of money in great lar- 
gess. And decked in full gala attire, she ate of the choicest 
food ; after which she took the eight vows, and entered her 
elegantly furnished chamber of state. And lying down on 
the royal couch, she fell asleep and dreamed the following 
dream : — 

The four guardian angels came and lifted her up, together 
with her couch, and took her away to the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. There, in the Manosila table-land, which is sixty 
leagues in extent, they laid her under a prodigious sal-tree, 



* That is, "How long is she to live after conceiving me ?•* And the 
answer is, "Ten lunar [that is, the nine calendar] months of my mother's 
pregnancy, and seven days after my birth." 
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seven leagues in height, and took up their positions respectr 
fully at one side. Then came the wives of these guardian 
angels, and conducted her to Anotatta Lake, and bathed her, 
to remove every human stain. And after clothing her with 
divine garments, they anointed her with perfumes and decked 
her with divine Bowers. Not far off was Silver Hill, and in 
it a golden mansion. There they spread a divine couch with 
its head towards the east, and laid her down upon it. Now 
the Future Buddha had become a superb white elephant, 
and was wandering about at no great distance, on Gold 
Hill. Descending thence, he ascended Silver Hill, and ap- 
proaching from the north, he plucked a white lotus with his 
silvery trunk, and trumpeting loudly, went into the golden 
mansion. And three times he walked round his mother's 
couch, with his right side towards it, and striking her on her 
right side, he seemed to enter her womb. Thus the con- 
ception took place in the Midsummer Festival. 

On the next day the queen awoke, and told the dream to 
the king. And the king caused sixty-four eminent Brahmana 
to be summoned, and spread costly seats for them on ground 
festively prepared with green leaves, Dalbergia flowers, and 
80 forth. The Brahmans being seated, he filled gold and 
silver dishes with the best of milk-porridge compounded with 
ghee, honey, and treacle ; and covering these dishes with others, 
made likewise of gold and silver, he gave the Brahmans to 
eat. And not only with food, but with other gifts, such as 
new garments, tawny cows, and so forth, he satisfied them 
completely. And when their every desire had been satisfied, 
he told them the dream and asked them what would come 
of it. 

" Be not anxious, great king ! " said the Brahmans ; " a 
child has planted itself in the womb of your queen, and it is 
a male child and not a female. You will have a son. And 
he, if he continue to live the household life, will become a 
Universal Monarch ; but if he leave the household life and 
retire from the world, he will become a Buddha, and roll 
back the clouds of sin and folly of this world." 

Now the instant the Future Buddha was conceived in the 
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womb of his mother, all the ten thousand worlds suddenly 
quaked, quivered, and shook. And the Thirty-two Prog- 
nostics appeared, as follows : an immeasurable light spread 
through ten thousand worlds ; the blind recovered their sight, 
as if from desire to see this his glory ; the deaf received their 
hearing ; the dumb talked ; the hunchbacked became straight 
of body ; the lame recovered the power to walk ; all those in 
bonds were freed from their bonds and chains ; the fires went 
out in all the hells ; the hunger and thirst of the Manes was 
stilled ; wild animals lost their timidity ; diseases ceased among 
men; all mortals became mild-spoken; horses neighed and ele- 
phants trumpeted in a manner §weet to the ear ; all musical 
instruments gave forth their notes without being played upon ; 
bracelets and other ornaments jingled ; in all quarters of the 
heavens the weather became fair ; a mild, cool breeze began 
to blow, very refreshing to men ; rain fell out of season ; 
water burst forth from the earth and flowed in streams ; the 
birds ceased flying through the air ; the rivers checked their 
flowing ; in the mighty ocean the water became sweet ; the 
ground became everywhere covered with lotuses of the five 
dififerent colors ; all flowers bloomed, both those on land and 
those that grow in the water ; trunk-lotuses bloomed on the 
trunks of trees, branch-lotuses on the branches, and vine- 
lotuses on the vines; on the ground, stalk-lotuses, as they 
are called, burst through the overlying rocks and came up by 
sevens ; in the sky were produced others, called hanging- 
lotuses; a shower of flowers fell all about; celestial music 
was heard to play in the sky; and the whole ten thousand 
worlds became one mass of garlands of the utmost possible 
magnificence, with waving chowries, and saturated with the 
incense-like fragrance of flowers, and resembled a bouquet of 
flowers sent whirling through the air, or a closely woven 
wreath, or a superbly decorated altar of flowers. 

From the time the Future Buddha was thus conceived, 
four angels with swords in their hands kept guard, to ward 
off all harm from both the Future Buddha and the Future 
Buddha's mother. No lustful thought sprang up in the 
mind of the Future Buddha's mother; having reached the 
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pinnacle of good fortune and of glory, she felt comfortable 
and well, and experienced no exhaustion of body. And 
within her womb she could distinguish the Future Buddha, 
like a white thread passed through a transparent jewel. 
And whereas a womb that has been occupied by a Future 
Buddha is like the shriue of a temple, and can never be 
occupied or used again, therefore it was that the mother of 
the Future Buddha died when he was seven days old, and 
was reborn in the Tusita heaven. 

Now other women sometimes fall short of and sometimes 
run over the term of ten lunar months, and then bring forth 
either sitting or lying down; but not so the mother of a 
Future Buddha. She carries the Future Buddha in her womb 
for just ten months, and then brings forth while standing up. 
This is a characteristic of the mother of a Future Buddha. 
So also queen Maha-Maya carried the Future Buddha in her 
womb, as it were oil in a vessel, for ten months; and being 
then far gone with child, she grew desirous of going home 
to her relatives, and said to king Suddhodana, — 

"Sire, I should like to visit my kinsfolk in their city 
Devadaha." 

" So be it," said the king ; and from Kapilavatthu to the 
city of Devadaha he had the road made even, and garnished 
it with pi an tain-trees set in pots, and with banners, and 
streamers ; and, seating the queen in a golden palanquin 
borne by a thousand of his courtiers, he sent her away in 
great pomp. 

Now between the two cities, and belonging to the inhabi- 
tants of both, there was a pleasure-grove of sal-trees, called 
Lumbini Grove. And at this particular time this grove was 
one mass of flowers from the ground to the topmost branches, 
while amongst the branches and flowers hummed swarms of 
bees of the five different colors, and flocks of various kinds of 
birds flew about warbling sweetly. Throughout the whole 
of Lumbini Grove the scene resembled the Cittalata Grove in 
Indra's paradise, or the magnificently decorated banqueting 
pavilion of some potent king. 

AVlien the queen beheld it she became desirous of disport 
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ing herself therein, and the courtiers therefore took her into 
it. And going to the foot of the monarch sal-tree of the 
grove, she wished to take hold of one of its branches. And 
the sal-tree branch, like the tip of a well-steamed reed, bent 
itself down within reach of the queen's hand. Then she 
reached out her hand, and seized hold of the branch, and 
immediately her pains came upon her. Thereupon the peo- 
ple hung a curtain about her, and retired. So her delivery 
took place while she was standing up, and keeping fast hold 
of the sal-tree branch. 

At that very moment came four pure-minded Maha- 
Brahma angels bearing a golden net; and, receiving the 
Future Buddha on this golden net, they placed him before 
his mother and said, — 

" Rejoice, O queen ! A mighty son has been bom to 
you." 

Now other mortals on issuing from the maternal womb 
are smeared with disagreeable, impure matter; but not so 
the Future Buddha. He issued from his mother's womb like 
a preacher descending from his preaching-seat, or a man com- 
ing down a stair, stretching out both hands and both feet, 
unsmeared by any impurity from his mother's womb, and 
flashing pure and spotless, like a jewel thrown upon a vesture 
of Benares cloth. Notwithstanding this, for the sake of hon- 
oring the Future Buddha and his mother, there came two 
streams of water from the sky, and refreshed the Future 
Buddha and his mother. 

Then the Brahma angels, after receiving him on their 
golden net, delivered him to the four guardian angels, who 
received him from their hands on a rug which was made of 
the skins of black antelopes, and was soft to the touch, being 
such as is used on state occasions ; and the guardian angels 
delivered him to men who received him on a coil of fine 
cloth ; and the men let him out of their hands on the ground, 
where he stood and faced the east. There, before him, lay 
many thousands of worlds, like a great open court ; and in 
them, gods and men, making offerings to him of perfumes, 
garlands, and so on, were saying, — 
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" Great Being ! There is none your equal, much leea 
your superior," 

Wheu he had in this manner surveyed the four cardinal 
points, and the four intermediate ones, and the zenith, and 
the nadir, in short, all the ten directious in order, and had 
nowhere discovered his equal, he exclaimed, " This is the 
best direction," and strode forward seven paces, followed lyy 
UaharBrahma holding over him the white umbrella, Suyama 
bearing the fan, and other divinities having the other sym- 
bols of royalty in their hands. Then, at the seventh stride, 
he halted, and with a noble voice, he shouted the shout of 
victory, beginning, — 

" The chief am I in all the world." 

Now in three of his existences did the Future Buddha 
otter words immediately on issuing from his mother's womb: 
namely, in bis existence as Mahosadha; in his existence as 
Vessantara ; and in this existence. 

As respects his existence as Mahosadha, it is related that 
just as he was issuing from his mother's womb, Sakka, the 
king of the gods, came and placed in his hand some choice 
sandal-wood, and departed. And he closed his fist upon it, 
and issued forth. 

" My child," said his mother, " what is it you bring with 
you in your hand ? " 

" Medicine, mother," said he. 

Accordingly, aa he was born with medicine in his hand, 
they gave him the name of Osadha-Daraka [Medicine-Child]. 
Then they took the medicine, and placed it in an earthenware 
jar ; and it was a sovereign remedy to heal all the blind, the 
deaf, and other afflicted persons who came to it. So the say- 
ing sprang up, "This is a great medicine, this is a great 
medicine!" And thus be received the name of Mahosadha 
[Great Medicine-Man], 

Again, in the Vessantara existence, as he was issuing 
from his mother's womb, he stretched out his right hand, and 
said, — 

" Pray, mother, is there anything in the house ? I want 
to give a 
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Then, after he had completely issued forth, his mother 
said, — 

" It 's a wealthy family, my son, into which you are born ; " 
and putting his hand in her own, she had them place in his a 
purse containing a thousand pieces of money. 

Lastly, in this birth he shouted the shout of victory above- 
mentioned. 

Thus in three of his existences did the Future Buddha 
utter words immediately on issuing from his mother's womb. 
And just as at the moment of his conception, so also at the 
moment of his birth appeared the Thirty-two Prognostics. 

Now at the very time that our Future Buddha was bom 
in Lumbini Grove there also came into existence the mother 
of Rahula, and Channa the courtier, Kaiudayi the courtier, 
Kanthaka the king of horses, the Great Bo-tree, and the four 
urns full of treasure. Of these last, one was a quarter of a 
league in extent, another a half-league, the third three quar- 
ters of a league, and the fourth a league. These seven ^ are 
called the Connate Ones. 

Then the inhabitants of both cities took the Future 
Buddha, and carried him to Kapilavatthu. 



§5. THE YOUNG GOTAMID PRINCE. 

Translated from the Introduction to the J&taka (i.54^^). 

On this same day the happy and delighted hosts of the 
Heaven of the Thirty-three held a celebration, waving their 
cloaks and giving other signs of joy, because to king Suddho- 
dana in Kapilavatthu had been born a son who should sit at 
the foot of the Bo-tree, and become a Buddha. 

Now it came to pass at that time that an ascetic named 
Kaladevala, who was an intimate friend of king Suddhodana, 
and practised in the eight stages of meditation, went, after 

1 In making up this number the Future Buddha is to be counted 
number 1, and the four urns of treasure together as number 7. 
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his daily meal, to the Heaven o£ the Thirty-three to take 
his noon-day rest. And as be was sitting there resting, he 
noticed these gods, and said, — 

" Why do you frolic SO joyously ? Let me too know the 
reason." 

" Sir," replied the gods, " it is because a son has been bora 
to king Suddhodana, who shall sit at the foot of the Bo-tree. 
and become a Buddha, and cause the Wheel of the Doctrine 
to roll; in him we shall be permitted to behold the infi- 
nite and masterful ease of a Buddha, and shall hear the 
Doctrine." 

On hearing this, the ascetic descended from the world of 
the gods in haste, and entered the dwelling of the king; and 
having seated himself on the seat assigned to him, he said, — 

" Great king, I hear that a son has been bom to you. I 
would see him." 

Then the king had the prince magnificently dressed, and 
brought in, and carried up to do reverence to the ascetic. 
But the feet of the Future Buddha turned and planted them- 
selves in the matted locks of the ascetic. For in that birth 
there was no one worthy of the Future Buddha's reverence; 
and if these ignorant people had succeeded in causing the 
Future Buddha to bow, the head of the ascetic would have 
split in seven pieces. 

" It is not meet that I compass my own death," thought 
the ascetic, and rose from his seat, and with joined hands did 
reverence to the Future Buddha. And when the king had 
seen this wonder, he also did reverence to his son. 

Now the ascetic could look backward into the past for 
forty world-cycles, and forward into the future for forty 
world-cycles, — in all, eighty world-cycles. And, noting on 
the person of the Future Buddha all the lucky marks and 
characteristics, be began to reflect and consider whether or 
not they prophesied his Buddhasbip. And perceiving that 
undoubtedly he would become a Buddha, he thought to him- 
self, " What a marvellous personage he is ! " and smiled. 

Next he considered in his mind whether he would live to 
Bee him attain the Buddhaship ; and he perceived that he was 
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not to have that opportunity. For he would die before that 
time, and be reborn in the formless mode of existence, where 
it would be out of the power of even a hundred or a thousand 
Buddhas to come and enlighten him. And he thought, ^^ It 
will not be mine to behold this so marvellous a personage 
when he has become a Buddha. My loss, alas, will be great," 
and wept. 

The people noticed his behavior, and said to him, — 

^^ Our good father smiled but a moment ago, and now has 
begun to weep. Reverend sir, is any misfortune to happen 
to our young master ? " 

^^ No misfortune is to happen to hinu He will become a 
Buddha without any manner of doubt." 

" Then why did you weep ? " 

" I wept at the thought of my own great loss ; for, alas, 
I am not to have an opportunity of seeing this marvellous 
person after he has become a Buddha." 

Next he considered in his mind whether or not any of 
his relatives were to have the opportunity ; and he saw that 
his sister's child Nalaka was to have it. And he went to his 
sister's house, and inquired, — 

" Where is your son Nalaka ? " 

" Good father, he is in the house.** 

" CaU him hither." 

" My child," said he to the lad when he had come, " a son 
has been born in the family of Suddhodana the king, who is 
the coming Buddha. Thirty-five years from now he will be- 
come a Buddha, and you will have an opportunity of seeing 
him. Retire from the world this very day." 

And the child did so, although he belonged to a family 
possessing eight hundred and seventy millions of treasure^, 
for he thought, " My uncle would not lay such a command 
upon me for any trifling reason." Sending to the bazaar, he 
procured some yellow garments, and an earthenware bowl, 
and cut off his hair and his beard, and put on the yellow 
garments. And stretching out his joined hands in the direc- 
tion of the Future Buddha, he said, " I retire from the world 
to follow earth's greatest being." Then he prostrated him- 
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self, so that he touched the ground with the fivefold cootact. 
Having thus done reverence, he placed the bowl in his scrip, 
slung the latter over his shoulder, and going to the Himalaya 
Mountains, he there performed the duties of a monk, 

And after the Great Being had achieved the absolute and 
supreme wisdom, Nalaka came to him, and had him prescribe 
the Nalaka course of conduct-' Then, returning to the 
ilimalaya Mouatains, he attained to saintship, and adopted 
that excellent course. And keeping alive for seven months 
more, and being at the time near a certain Gold Hill, he 
passed out of existence by that final extinction in which 
none of the elements of being remain. 

Now on the fifth day they bathed the Future Buddha's 
head, saying, " We will perform the rite of choosing a name 
for him." And they prepared the royal palace by anointing 
it with four kinds of perfumes, and by scattering Dalbergia 
blossoms and other flowera, five sorts in all. And making 
some porridge of whole rice^rains boiled in milk, they 
invited one hundred and eight Brahmans, men who had 
mastered the three Vedas, And having seated these Brah- 
mans in the royal palace, and fed them with delicate food, 
and showed them every attention, they asked them to observe 
the marks and characteristics of the Future Buddha's person, 
and to prophesy his fortune. 

Among the hundred and eight, — 

"R&ma, Dbaja, Lakkhana, also Alanti, 

Kondafiila, Bboja, SLiy9.nia, Sudatta, 

These Bmhmaus eight were there with senses six subdued; 

They from the magic books disclosed his fortune." 

These eight Brahmans were the fortune-tellers, being the 
e' who had interpreted the dream of the night of the 




) Tbe NBlaka course of conduct in pven in the Nalaka Sutta of the 
SatU-NipUa, and CQosista of a number of precepts for leading the hoi; 

* S«e p. 43. Thej presumably were the apokeameu for the aix^ 
four, as here for the one hundred and eight. 
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conception. Seven of these raised two fingers each, and 
gave a double interpretation, saying, ^^ If a man possessing 
such marks and characteristics continue in the household 
life, he becomes a Universal Monarch ; if he retire from the 
world, he becomes a Buddha." And then they set forth all 
the glory of a Universal Monarch. 

But the youngest of them all, a youth whose clan-name 
was KondaEina, after examining the splendid set of marks 
and characteristics on the person of the Future Buddha, 
raised only one finger, and gave but a single interpretation, 
saying, "There is here naught to make him stay in the house- 
hold life. He will most undoubtedly become a Buddha, and 
remove the veil of ignorance and folly from the world." For 
this KondaRfia was one who had made an earnest wish under 
former Buddhas, and was now in his last existence. There- 
fore it was that he outstripped the other seven in knowledge, 
and saw but one future ; inasmuch as a person possessed of 
such marks and characteristics would never stay in the house- 
hold life, but would undoubtedly become a Buddha. So he 
raised only one finger, and gave that interpretation. 

Then the seven Brahmans went home and said to their 
sons, " Children, we are old , but whether we ourselves are 
alive or not when the son of Suddhodana the king shall 
attain omniscience, you, at least, should then retire from the 
world under his dispensation." 

And after these seven persons had lived out their term 
of life they passed away according to their deeds ; but 
Kondanna, being younger, was still alive and hale. And 
when the Great Being, after making the great retirement in 
pursuit of wisdom, had arrived at Uruvela in his progress 
from place to place, he thought : " How pleasant indeed 
is this spot! How suitable for the struggles of a young 
man desirous of struggling!" and took up his abode there. 
Kondaftna heard the news that the Great Being had retired 
from the world, and drawing near to the sons of those seven 
Brahmans, he spoke to them as follows : — 

" I hear that prince Siddhattha has retired from the world. 
Now he will unquestionably become a Buddha, and if your 
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fathers were alive they would follow after hita this very day. 
If you also would tike to retire from tlie world, come with 
me. 1 meao to follow after that maa in bis retirement from 
the world." 

But they could not all agree ; and three of them did not 
retire from the world. But the remaining four did so, and 
made the Bi-ahman KondaSfla their chief. And these five 
persons became known as the " Band of Five Elders." 

Then said the king, " What shall my son see to make him 
retire from the world ? " 

" The four signs." 

"What four?" 

" A decrepit old man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a 
monk." 

" From this time forth," said the king, " let no such per- 
sons be allowed to corae near my son. It will never do for 
my son to become a Buddha. What I would wish to see is 
my son exercising sovereign rule and authority over the four 
great continents and the two thousand attendant isles, and 
walking through the heavens surrounded by a retinue thirty- 
six leagues in circumference." And when he had so spoken 
he placed guards for a distance of a quarter of a league in 
each of the four directions, in order that none of these four 
kinds of men might come within sight of his son. 

On this same day, also, eighty thousand clansmen assem- 
bled together in the festival-hall, and each dedicated a son, 
saying, — 

" Whether the young prince become a Buddha or a king, 
we will each one give a son : so that if he become a Buddha, 
he shall be followed and surrounded by monks of the warrior 
caste ; and if be become a king, by nobles of the warrior 
caste." 

And the king procured nurses for the Future Buddha, — 
women of fine figure, and free from all blemish. And so the 
Future Buddha began to grow, surrounded by an immense 
retinue, and in great splendor, 

Now on a certain day the king celebrated the Sowing 
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Festival, as it was called. On that day they used to decorate 
the whole city, so that it looked like a palace of the gods ; 
and all the slaves and other servants would put on new 
tunics ; and, perfumed and garlanded, they would assemble 
together at the king's palace, where a thousand plows were 
yoked for the royal plowing. 

On this occasion there were one hundred and eight 
plows, all save one ornamented with silver, as were also the 
reins for the oxen and the cross-bars of the plows. But the 
plow that was held by the king was ornamented with red 
gold, as also the horns, the reins, and the goads for the 
oxen. And the king issued forth with a large retinue, 
taking his son along with him. And in the field where 
the plowing was to be done was a solitary rose-apple tree of 
thick foliage and dense shade. Underneath this tree the 
king had a couch placed for the young prince, and spread 
over his head a canopy that was studded with gold stars ; and 
he surrounded him with a screen, and appointed those that 
should watch by him; and then, decked with all his orna- 
ments and surrounded by his courtiers, he proceeded to the 
place where they were to plow. On arriving there, the king 
took the gold plow, and the courtiers took the silver plows, — 
one hundred and eight save one, and the farmers the other 
plows ; and then all plowed forward and back. The king 
went from the hither side to the farther side, and from the 
farther side back again ; and the pomp and magnificence of 
the festival was at its climax. 

Now the nurses who were sitting about the Future 
Buddha came out from behind the screen to behold the 
royal magnificence. And the Future Buddha, looking hither 
and thither and seeing no one, arose in haste and sat him 
down cross-legged, and mastering his inspirations and his 
expirations, entered on the first trance. The nurses de- 
layed a little, being detained by the abundance of good 
things to eat. And the shadows of the other trees passed 
over to the east, but the shadow of the rose-apple tree 
remained steadily circular. Suddenly the nurses remem- 
bered that they had left their young master alone; and 
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raising the screen, they entered and saw the Future Buddha 
sitting cross-legged on the couch, and also noticed the mira- 
cle of the shadow. Then they went and announced to the 
king,— 

" Sire, thus and so is the prince sitting ; and the shadows 
of the other trees have passed over to the east, but the 
shadow of the rose-apple tree remains steadily circular." 

And the king came in haste, and seeing the miracle, he 
did obeisance to bis son, saying, *' This, dear child, is my 
second obeisance." 

And thus, in due course, the Future Buddha attained to 
the age of sixteen years. And the king huilt three palaces for 
the Future Buddha, suited to the three seasons, — one of nine 
stories, another of seven stories, and another of five stories. 
And he provided him with forty thousand dancing girls. 
And the Future Buddha, with his gayly dressed dancers, was 
like a god surrounded by hosts of houris; and attended by 
musical instruments that sounded of themselves, and in 
the enjoyment of great magnificence, be lived, as the seasons 
changed, in each of these three palaces. And the mother of 
Rahula was his princii>al queen. 

Now while he was thus enjoying great splendof, one 
day there arose the following discussion among his rela- 
tives : — 

"Siddhattha is wholly given over to pleasure, and is not 
training himself in any manly art. What could he do if war 
were to occur ? " 

The king sent for the Future Buddha, and said, — 

" My child, your relatives are saying that you are not 
training yourself, but are wholly given over to pleasure. 
Now what do you think we had best do?" 

"Sire, I do not need to train myself. Let the crier go 
about the city beating the drum, to announce that I will 
show my proficiency. On the seventh day from now I will 
show my proficiency to ray relatives," 

The king did so. And the Future Buddha assembled to- 
gether bowmen that could shoot like lightning and at a hairV 
breadth ; and in the midst of the populace, and hefore hta 
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kinsfolk, he exhibited a twelvefold skill, such as none of the 
other bowmen could equal. All of which is to be undei'stood 
after the manner related in the Sarabhanga Birth-Story. So 
the assembly of his kinsfolk doubted him no longer. 



§6. THE GREAT RETIREMENT. 

Translated from the Introduction to the Jataka (i.58'^). 

Now on a certain day the Future Buddha wished to 
go to the park, and told his charioteer to make ready the 
chariot. Accordingly the man brought out a sumptuous and 
elegant chariot, and adorning it richly, he harnessed to it 
four state-horses of the Sindhava breed, as white as the petals 
of the white lotus, and announced to the Future Buddha 
that everything was ready. And the Future Buddha mounted 
the chariot, which was like to a palace of the gods, and pro- 
ceeded towards the park. 

" The time for the enlightenment of prince Siddhattha 
draweth nigh," thought the gods ; " we must show him a 
sign : " and they changed one of their number into a decrepit 
old man, broken-toothed, gray-haired, crooked and bent of 
body, leaning on a staff, and trembling, and showed him to 
the Future Buddha, but so that only he and the charioteer 
saw him. 

Then said the Future Buddha to the charioteer, in the 
manner related in the Mahapadana, — 

" Friend, pray, who is this man ? Even his hair is not 
like that of other men." And when he heard the answer, he 
said, " Shame on birth, since to every one that is born old age 
must come." And agitated in heart, he thereupon returned 
and ascended his palace. 

"Why has my son returned so quickly?" asked the 
king. 

"Sire, he has seen an old man," was the reply; "and 
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because he has seen an old man, he is about to retii'e from 
Uie world." 

" Do you want to kill me, that you say such things ? 
Quickly get ready some plays to be performed before my 
son, H we can but get him to enjoying pleasure, he will 
cease to think of retiring from the world." Then the king 
extended the guard to half a league in each direction. 

Again, on a certain day, aa the Future Buddha was going 
to the park, he saw a diseased man whom the gods had fash- 
ioned; and having again made inquiry, he returned, agitated 
in heart, and ascended his palace. 

And the king made the same inquiry and gave the same 
orders as before ; and again extending the guard, placed them 
for three quarters of a league around. 

And again on a certain day, as the Future Buddha was 
going to the park, he saw a dead man whom the gods had 
fashioned ; and having again made inquiry, he returned, agi- 
tated in heart, and ascended his palace. 

And the king made the same inquiry and gave the same 
orders as before ; and again extending the guard, placed 
them for a league around. 

And again on a certain day, as the Future Buddha was 
going to the park, he saw a monk, carefully and decently 
clad, whom the gods had fashioned ; and he asked liis char- 
ioteer, " Pray, who is this man ? " 

Now although there was no Buddha in the world, and 
the charioteer had no knowledge of either monks or their 
good qualities, yet by the power of the gods he was inspired 
to say, " Sire, this is one who has retired from the world ; " 
and he thereupon proceeded to sound the praises of retire- 
ment from the world. The thought of retiring from the 
world was a pleasing one to ihe Future Buddha, and this 
day he went on until he came to the park. The repeaters of 
the Digha.1 however, say that he went to the park after 
having seen all the Four Signs on one and the same day. 

When he had disported himself there throughout the day, 
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and had bathed in the iojbI pleasure-tank, he went at sunset 
and sat down on the rojBl resting-stone with the intention of 
adorning himself. Then gathered around him his attendants 
with diverse-colored cloths, many kinds and styles of orna- 
ments, and with garlands, perfumes, and ointments. At that 
instant the throne on which Sakka was sitting grew hot. 
And Sakka, considering who it could be that was desirous of 
dislodging him, perceived that it was the time of the adorn- 
ment of a Future Buddha. And addressing Vissakamma, he 
said, — 

" My good Vissakamma, to-night, in the middle watch, 
prince Siddhattha will go forth on the Great Retirement, 
and this is his last adorning of himself. Go to the park, and 
adorn that eminent man with celestial ornaments." 

" Very well," said Vissakamma, in assent ; and came on 
the instant, by his superhuman power, into the presence of 
the Future Buddha. And assuming the guise of a barber, he 
took from the real barber the turban-cloth, and began to wind 
it round the Future Buddha's head ; but as soon as the 
Future Buddha felt the touch of his hand, he knew that it 
was no man, but a god. 

Now once round his head took up a thousand cloths, and 
the fold was like to a circlet of precious stones ; the second 
time round took another thousand cloths, and so on, until 
ten times round had taken up ten thousand cloths. Now let 
no one think, " How was it possible to use so many cloths 
on one small head?" for the very largest of them all had 
only the size of a sama-creeper blossom, and the others that 
of kutumbaka flowers. Thus the Future Buddha's head 
resembled a kuyyaka blossom twisted about with lotus 
filaments. 

And having adorned himself with great richness, — while 
adepts in different kinds of tabors and tom-toms were show- 
ing their skill, and Brahmans with cries of victory and joy, 
and bards and poets with propitious words and shouts of 
praise saluted him, — he mounted his superbly decorated 
chariot. 

At this juncture, Suddhodana the king, having heard that 
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the mother of Rabula bad brought forth a son, sent a messeD' 
ger, saying, " Announce the glad news to my son." 

On hearing the message, the Future Buddha said, " An 
impediment [rahuia] has been bom ; a fetter has been 
bom." 

" What did my son say ? " questioned the king ; and 
when he had heard the answer, he said, " My grandson's 
name shall be prince Rahnla from this very day." 

But the Future Buddha in his splendid chariot entered 
the city with a pomp and magnificence of glory that enrap- 
tured all minds. At the same moment Kisa GotamT, a yir- 
gin of the warrior caste, ascended to the roof of her palace, 
and beheld the beauty and majesty of the Futtire Buddha, as 
he circumambulated the city ; and in her pleasure and Batis- 
faction at the sight, she burst forth into this song of joy : — 

271. " Full happy now that mother is. 
Full happy now that father is. 
Full happy now that woman is. 
Who owns this lord bo glorious \ " 

On hearing this, the Future Buddha thought, "In be- 
holding a handsome figure the heart of a mother attains 
Nirvana, the heart of a father attains Nirvana, the heart of 
a wife attains Nirvana. This is what she says. But wherein 
does Nirvana consist ? " And to him, whose mind was al- 
ready averse t« passion, the answer came : " When the fire 
of lust is extinct, that is Nirvana ; when the fires of hatred 
and infatuation are extinct, that is Nirvana; when pride, 
false belief, and all other passions and torments are extinct, 
that is Nirvana. She has taught me a good lesson. Certainly, 
Nirvana is what I am looking for. It behooves me this very 
day to quit the household life, and to retire from the world in 
quest of Nirvana.' I will send this lady a teacher's fee." And 

' The Fulnre Buddha puns upon the word"hsppy "inKisiGotwni's 
verses. The word in PHi i» niMuro, and is in form » pMt paBaive partici- 
ple of a verb which perhaps does not occur in I^i in any finite form, bat 
which appean in Sanskrit as nirrr. Now there is a Fili verb of which 
the third penon nngular preseot indicatiTe is «iUd)rafi, and from thi^ 
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loosening from his neck a pearl necklace worth a hundred 
thousand pieces of money, he sent it to Kisa Gotami. And 
great was her satisfaction at this, for she thought, ^^ Prince 
Siddhattha has fallen in love with me, and has sent me a 
present." 

And the Future Buddha entered his palace in great splen- 
dor, and lay on his couch of state. And straightway richly 
dressed women, skilled in all manner of dance and song, and 
beautiful as celestial nymphs, gathered about him with all 
kinds of musical instruments, and with dance, song, and 
music they endeavored to please him. But the Future 
Buddha's aversion to passion did not allow him to take pleas- 
ure in the spectacle, and he fell into a brief slumber. And 
the women, exclaiming, " He for whose sake we should per- 
form has fallen asleep. Of what use is it to weary ourselves 
any longer ? " threw their various instruments on the ground, 
and lay down. And the lamps fed with sweet-smelling oil 
continued to bum. And the Future Buddha awoke, and 
seating himself cross-legged on his couch, perceived these 
women lying asleep, with their musical instruments scattered 
about them on the floor, — some with their bodies wet with 
trickling phlegm and spittle ; some grinding their teeth, and 
muttering and talking in their sleep ; some with their mouths 
open ; and some with their dress fallen apart so as plainly to 

verb is formed the verbal noun nibbdna (Sanskrit, Nirvdna), Nibhuta 
is constantly made to do duty as past passive participle to this verb, so 
that what would be the true form {nibhatd) is never found. The Future 
Buddha therefore puns when he pretends that Kisa Grotami was using 
nibbuta as the participle of nibbdyati, and was urging him to Nirvana. 

The verb nibbdyati means " to be extinguished," as the flame of a 
candle; and, when used as a metaphysical term, refers to the fires of 
lust, desire, etc. And as when flre is extinguished coolness results (a 
consummation devoutly to be wished in a hot climate like India), the 
verb acquires the further meaning of " be assuaged," " become happy." 
And in like manner the verbal noun Nh-vana (in Pali nibbdnd)t meaning 
both literally and metaphorically "becoming extinguished," comes to 
stand for the summum bonum, 

I add a retranslation of the passage, to show the punning mean- 
ings given by the Future Buddha to the words, nMuta, nibbdyati, and 
Nirvana : — 
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disclose their loathsome nakedness. This great alteration in 
their appearance still further increased his aversion for sen- 
sual pleasures. To him that magnificent apartment, as splen- 
did as the palace of Sakka, began to seem like a cemetery 
filled with dead bodies impaled and left to rot ; and the three 
modes of existence appeared like houses all ablaze. And 
breathing forth the solemn utterance, " How oppressive and 
Btifiing is it all \ " his mind turned ardently to retiring from 
the world. " It behooves me to go forth on the Great Re- 
tirement this very day," said he ; and he arose from his couch, 
and coming near the door, called out, — 

" Who 's there ? " 

"Master, it is I, Channa," replied the courtier who had 
been sleeping with his head on the threshold.' 

" I wish to go forth on the Great Retirement to-day. 
Saddle a horse for me." 

" Yes, sire." And taking saddle and bridle with him, the 
courtier started for the stable. There, by the light of lamps 
fed with sweet-smelling oils, he perceived the mighty st«ed 
Kanthaka in his pleasant quarters, under a canopy of cloth 
beautified with a pattern of jasmine flowers. " This is the 



" Nirvana bath that mother gaiued, 
KirvBUa hath that father goiiied. 
Nirvana hath that woman gnined, 
Who owufl thU lord ao gbriona ! " 

On hearing this, the Future Buddha thouglit, " In beholding a hand- 
some form the heart of a mother is made happy (nibbapali), the heart of 
' » father b made happy, the heart of a wife is made happy. Thia ia what 
ft-lbe atija. But wherein does happiness (nibbuta) consist 7 "' And to hira 
■'Whose miad was already averse to paaaion, the answer came : " When 
the Are of lust is awuaged (nibbula), that ia happiness (nibbuta) ; when 
the fires o£ hatred and infatuation are aaauoged, that b happiness ; when 
pride, false belief, and all other passions and torments are assuaged, that 
b happiness. She has taught me a good lesson. Certainly, happiness 
(Nirvana) is what I am looking tor. It behooves me this very day to quit 
the household life and to retire from the world in quest of happiness. 
I will send tfab lady a teacher's fee." 

' In India it b customary to hang doors at the height of about two 
feet fromthe ground for the sake of coolness and ventilation. The thresh- 
old b thus exposed even when the door b shut. 
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one for me to saddle to-day," thought he; and he saddled 
Kanthaka. 

" He is drawing the girth very tight," thought Kanthaka, 
whilst he was being saddled ; ^^ it is not at all as on other 
days, when I am saddled for rides in the park and the like. 
It must be that to-day my master wishes to issue forth on the 
Great Retirement." And in his delight he neighed a loud 
neigh. And that neigh would have spread through the 
whole town, had not the gods stopped the sound, and suffered 
no one to hear it. 

Now the Future Buddha, after he had sent Channa on 
his errand, thought to himself, " I will take just one look at 
my son ; " and, rising from the couch on which he was sit- 
ting, he went to the suite of apartments occupied by the 
mother of Rahula, and opened the door of her chamber. 
Within the chamber was burning a lamp fed with sweet- 
smelling oil, and the mother of Rahula lay sleeping on a 
couch strewn deep with jasmine and other flowers, her hand 
resting on the head of her son. When the Future Buddha 
reached the threshold, he paused, and gazed at the two from 
where he stood. 

" If I were to raise my wife's hand from off the child's 
head, and take him up, she would awake, and thus prevent my 
departure. I will first become a Buddha, and then come back 
and see my son." So saying, he descended from the palace. 

Now that which is said in the Jataka Commentary, " At that 
time Rahula was seven days old," is not found in the other com- 
mentaries. Therefore the account above given is to be accepted. 

When the Future Buddha had thus descended from the 
palace, he came near to his horse, and said, — 

" My dear Kanthaka, save me now this one night ; and 
then, when thanks to you I have become a Buddha, I will 
save the world of gods and men." And thereupon he vaulted 
upon Kanthaka's back. 

Now Kanthaka was eighteen cubits long from his neck to 
his tail, and of corresponding height; he was strong and 
swift, and white all over like a polished conch-shell. If he 
neighed or stamped, the sound was so loud as to spread 
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through the whole city; therefore the gods exerted their 
power, and muffled the sound of his neighing, so that no one 
heard it; and at every step he took they placed the palms of 
l^eir hands under his feet. 

The Future Buddha rode on the mighty back of the 
mighty steed, made Channa hold on by the tail, and so 
arrived at midnight at the great gat« of the city. 

Now the king, in order that the Future Buddha should 
not at any time go out of the city without hia knowledge, 
had caused each of the two leaves of the gate to be made so 
heavy as to need a thousand men to move it. But the Future 
Buddha had a vigor and a strength that was equal, when 
reckoned in elephant-power, to the strength of t«a thousand 
million elephants, and, reckoned in man-power, to the strength 
of a hundred thousand miUion men. 

" If," thought he, " the gate does not open, I will straight- 
way grip tight hold of Kanthaka with my thighs, and, seated 
as I am on Kanthaka's back, and with Channa holding on 
by the tail, I will leap up and carry them both with rae over 
the wall, although its height be eighteen cubits," 

"If," thought Channa, "the gate is not opened, I will 
place my master on my shoulder, and tucking Kanthaka 
under my arm by passing my right hand round him and 
under his belly, I will leap up and carry them both with me 
over the wall." 

" If," thought Kanthaka, " the gate is not opened, with 
my master seated as he is on my back, and with Channa 
holding on by my tail, I will leap up and carry them both 
with me over the wall," 

Now if the gate had not opened, verily one or another of 
these three persons would have accomplished that whereof he 
thought ; but the divinity that inhabited the gate opened it 
for them. 

At this moment came Mara,' with the intention of per- 

* The BoddhiBts recognize no real deviL Mba, the ruler of the 
sixth and highest heaven of sensual pleasore, approaches the nearest 
to our Satan. lie stands for the pleasures of sense, and benoe is The 
Buddha's natural eaemv. 
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suading the Future Buddha to turn back ; and standing in 
the air, he said, — 

"Sir, go not forth! For on the seventh day from now 
the wheel of empire will appear to you, and you shall rule 
over the four great continents and their two thousand attend- 
ant isles. Sir, turn back ! " 

" Who are you ? " 

" I am Vasavatti." 

" Mara, I knew that the wheel of empire was on the 
point of appearing to me ; but I do not wish for sovereignty. 
I am about to cause the ten thousand worlds to thunder with 
my becoming a Buddha." 

" I shall catch you," thought Mara, " the very first time 
you have a lustful, malicious, or unkind thought." And, 
like an ever-present shadow, he followed after, ever on the 
watch for some slip. 

Thus the Future Buddha, casting away with indifference 
a universal sovereignty already in his grasp, — spewing it out 
as if it were but phlegm, — departed from the city in g^eat 
splendor on the full-moon day of the month Asalhi,^ when 
the moon was in Libra. And when he had gone out from 
the city, he became desirous of looking back at it ; but no 
sooner had the thought arisen in his mind, than the broad 
earth, seeming to fear lest the Great Being might neglect to 
perform the act of looking back, split and turned round like 
a potter's wheel.' When the Future Buddha had stood a 
while facing the city and gazing upon it, and had indicated 
in that place the spot for the " Shrine of the Turning Back of 
Kanthaka," he turned Kanthaka in the direction in which he 
meant to go, and proceeded on his way in great honor and 
exceeding glory. 

For they say the deities bore sixty thousand torches in 
front of him, and sixty thousand behind him, and sixty 



1 About the first of July. 

* I think the conception here is that a round portion of the earth, 
on which the Future Buddha stood, turned around like a modern rail- 
road turn-table, thus detaching itself from the rest and turning the 
Future Buddha with it. 
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ight hand, and sixty thousand on the left 
ies, standing on the rim of the world, bore 
Imbering ; and stQI other deities, as well as 
B, accompanied him, and did him homage 
tfumes, garlands, sandal-wood powder, and 
I sky waa as full of coral flowers as it is of 
Ithe height of the rainy season. Celestial 
iird J and on every aide bands of music 
pight instruments, and some of sixty, — 
3d thousand instruments in all. It was 
u-clouds thunder on the sea, or when the 
Bt the Yugandhara rocks, 
this glory, the Future Bnddha in one night 
hree kingdoms, and at the end of thirty 
to the river named Anoma. 
out waa tms as far as the horse could go? Certainly not. 
For he was able to travel round the world from end to end, 
as it were round the rim of a wheel lying on its huh, and yet 
get back before breakfast and eat the food prepared for him. 
But on this occasion the fragrant garlands and other offer- 
ings which the gods and the serpents and the birds threw 
down upon him from the sky buried him up to his haunches ; 
and as he was obliged to drag his body and cut his way 
through the tangled mass, he was greatly delayed. Hence 
i that he went only thirty leagues. 
And the Future Buddha, stopping on the river-bank, said 
to Channa, — 

" What is the name of this river? " 
"Sire, its name is Anoma [Illustrious]." 
" And my retirement from the world shall also be called 
Anoma," replied the Future Buddha. Saying this, he gave 
the signal to his horse with his heel ; and the horse sprang 
over the river, which bad a breadth of eight usabhas,' and 
landed on the opposite l»ank. And the Future Buddha, dis- 
mounting and standing on the sandy beach that stretched 
away like a sheet of silver, said to Channa, — 
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suading the Future Buddha to turn back ; and standing in 
the air, he said, — 

"Sir, go not forth! For on the seventh day from now 
the wheel of empire will appear to you, and you shall rule 
over the four great continents and their two thousand attend- 
ant isles. Sir, turn back ! " 

"Who are you?" 

" I am Vasavatti." 

"Mara, I knew that the wheel of empire was on the 
point of appearing to me ; but I do not wish for sovereignty. 
I am about to cause the ten thousand worlds to thunder with 
my becoming a Buddha." 

" I shall catch you," thought Mara, " the very first time 
you have a lustful, malicious, or unkind thought." And, 
like an ever-present shadow, he followed after, ever on the 
watch for some slip. 

Thus the Future Buddha, casting away with indifference 
a universal sovereignty already in his grasp, — spewing it out 
as if it were but phlegm, — departed from the city in g^eat 
splendor on the full-moon day of the month Asalhi,^ when 
the moon was in Libra. And when he had gone out from 
the city, he became desirous of looking back at it ; but no 
sooner had the thought arisen in his mind, than the broad 
earth, seeming to fear lest the Great Being might neglect to 
perform the act of looking back, split and turned round like 
a potter's wheel.' When the Future Buddha had stood a 
while facing the city and gazing upon it, and had indicated 
in that place the spot for the " Shrine of the Turning Back of 
Kanthaka," he turned Kanthaka in the direction in which he 
meant to go, and proceeded on his way in great honor and 
exceeding glory. 

For they say the deities bore sixty thousand torches in 
front of him, and sixty thousand behind him, and sixty 
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* I think the conception here is that a round portion of the earth, 
on which the Future Buddha stood, turned around like a modern rail- 
road turn-table, thus detaching itself from the rest and turning the 
Future Buddha with it. 
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thousand on the right hand, and sixty thousand on the left 
hand. Other deities, standing on the rim of the world, here 
torches past aU numbering ; and still other deities, as well as 
serpents and birds, accompanied him, and did him homage 
with heavenly perfumes, garlands, sandal-wood powder, and 
incense. And the sky was as full of coral flowers as it is of 
pouring water at the height of the rainy season. Celestial 
choruses were heard ; and on every side bands of music 
played, some of eight instruments, and some of sixty, — 
sixty-eight hundred thousand instruments in all. It was 
as when the storm-clouds thunder on the sea, or when the 
ocean roars against the Yugandhara rocks. 

Advancing in this glory, the Future Buddha in one night 
passed through three kingdoms, and at the end of thirty 
leagues he came to the river named Anomfi. 

But was this as far as the horse could go? Certainly not. 
For he was able to travel round the world from end to end, 
as it were round the rim of a wheel lying on its hub, and yet 
get back before breakfast and eat the food prepared for bim. 
But on this occasion the fragrant garlands and other offer- 
ings which the gods and the serpents and the birds threw 
down upon him from the sky buried him up to his haunches ; 
and as he was obliged to drag his body and cut his way 
through the tangled mass, he was greatly delayed. Mence 
it was that be went only thirty leagues. 

And the Future Buddha, stopping on the river-hank, said 
to Channa, — 

" What ifl the name of this river ? " 

"Sire, its name is Anoma [Illustrious]." 

'* And my retirement from the world shall also be called 
Anoma," replied the Future Buddha. Saying tiiis, he gave 
the signal to his horse with his heel ; and the horse sprang 
over the river, which had a breadth of eight usabhas.^ and 
landed on the opposite bank. And the Future Buddha, dis- 
mounting and standing on the sandy beach that stretched 
away like a sheet of silver, said to Channa, — 

> An luabhn ia 140 cubits. 
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'^ My good Channa, take these ornaments and Kanthaka 
and go home. I am about to retire from the world." 

" Sire, I also will retire from the world." 

Three times the Future Buddha refused him, saying, " It 
is not for you to retire from the world. Go nowl" and 
made him take the ornaments and Kanthaka. 

Next he thought, " These locks of mine are not suited to 
a monk ; but there is no one fit to cut the hair of a Future 
Buddha. Therefore I will cut them off myself with my 
sword." And grasping a simitar with his right hand, he 
seized his top-knot with his left hand, and cut it off, together 
with the diadem. His hair thus became two finger-breadths 
in length, and curling to the right, lay close to his head. As 
long as he lived it remained of that length, and the beard 
was proportionate. And never again did he have to cut 
either hair or beard. 

Then the Future Buddha seized hold of his top-knot and 
diadem, and threw them into the air, saying, — 

^^ If I am to become a Buddha, let them stay in the sky ; 
but if not, let them fall to the ground." 

The top-knot and jewelled turban mounted for a distance 
of a league into the air, and there came to a stop. And 
Sakka, the king of the gods, perceiving them with his divine 
eye, received them in an appropriate jewelled casket, and 
established it in the Heaven of the Thirty-three as the 
" Shrine of the Diadem." 

272. ^' His hair he cut, so sweet with many pleasant scents. 

This Chief of Men, and high impelled it towards the sky ; 
And there god Vasava, the god with thousand eyes, 
In golden casket caught it, bowing low his head." 

Again the Future Buddha thought, " These garments of 
mine, made of Benares cloth, are not suited to a monk." 

Now the Maha-Brahma god, Ghatikara, who had been a 
friend of his in the time of the Buddha Kassapa, and whose 
affection for him had not grown old in the long interval 
since that Buddha, thought to himself, — 

"To-day my friend has gone forth on the Great Retire* 
ment. I will bring him the requisites of a monk." 
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273. " Robes, three in all, the bowl for alms, 
The razor, needle, and the belt, 
And water-strainer, — jast these eight 
Are needed by th' ecstatic monk." 

Taking the above eight requisites of a monk, he gave them 
to him. 

When the Future Buddha had put on this most excellent 
vesture, the symbol of saiutship and of retirement from the 
world, he dismissed Channa, saying, — 

" Channa, go tell my father and my mother from me that 
I am well." 

And Channa did obeisance to the Future Buddha ; and 
keeping his right side towards him, he departed. 

But Kanthaka, who had stood listening to the Future 
Buddha while he was conferring with Channa, was unable to 
bear his grief at the thought, " I shall never see my master 
any more." And as he passed out of sight, his heart burst, 
and he died, and was reborn in the Heaven of the Thirty- 
three as the god Kanthaka. 

At first the grief of Channa had been but single ; but 
now he was oppressed with a second sorrow in the death of 
Kanthaka, and came weeping and wailing to the city. 



§7. THE GREAT STRUGGLE. 

Translated from the Introduction to the Jitaka (i.6S*). 

Now the Future Buddha, having thus retired from the 
world, — in that place there was a mango-grove named Anu- 
piya, and here he first spent a week in the joy of having 
retired from the world, — in one day went on foot to Rajagaha, 
a distance of thirty leagues, and entering the city, he begged 
for food from house to house without passing any by. By the 
beauty of the Future Buddha, the whole city was thrown into 
a commotion, like that into which Rajagaha was thrown by 
the entrance of Dhanapalaka, or like that into which the 
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heavenly city was thrown by the entrance of the chief of the 
Titans. 

Then ran the king's men to the palace, and made an- 
nouncement, — 

" Sire, there is a being of such and such appearance going 
about the city begging for food. Whether he be a god, or a 
man, or a serpent, or a bird, we do not know." 

Then the king, standing on the roof of his palace, and 
thence beholding the Great Being, became amazed and 
astonished, and commanded his men, — 

" Look ye now ! Go and investigate this ! If this per- 
son be not a man, he will vanish from sight as soon as he 
leaves the city ; if, namely, he be a god, he will depart by way 
of the air ; if a serpent, he will sink into the ground. But if 
he be a human being, he will eat the food he has obtained in 
alms." 

Now the Great Being, after collecting a number of scraps, 
sufficient, as he judged, for his sustenance, left the city by 
the same gate he had entered, and sitting down with his face 
to the east, in the shade of Pandava rock, he attempted to 
eat his meal. But his stomach turned, and he felt as if his 
inwards were on the point of coming out by his mouth. 
Thereupon, in the midst of his distress at that repulsive food, 
— for in that existence he had never before so much as seen 
such fare, — he began to admonish himself, saying, " Siddhat- 
tha, although you were bom into a family having plenty to 
eat and drink, into a station in life where you lived on fra- 
grant third season's rice ^ with various sauces of the finest 
flavors, yet when you saw a monk clad in garments taken 
from the rubbish heap, you exclaimed, ' Oh, when shall I be 
like him, and eat food which I have begged? Will that time 
ever come ? ' And then you retired from the world. And 

* A garment new, a new-built house, 
A new umbrella, and a bride, — 
The new is good ; but long-kept rice 
And long-kept servants men do praise. 

From the Sanskrit of the Nttipradipa, 15, as giyen bj Bohtling^ 

Indische SprUche^ 3410. 
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now that you have your wish, and have reuouuced all, what, 
pray, is this you are doing ? " When he had thus admonished 
himself, his disgust subsided, and he ate his meal. 

Then the king's men went and announced to the king 
what they had seen. And the king, on hearing the report of 
the messengers, issued hastily from the city, and approaching 
the Future Buddha, and being pleased with hia deportment, 
he tendered him all his kingly glory, 

" Great king." replied the Future Buddha, " I do not seek 
for the gratihcation of my senses or my passions, but have 
retired from the world for the sake of the supreme and abso- 
lute enlightenment." 

" Verily," said the king, when his repeated offers had all 
been refused, "you are sure to become a Buddha; but when 
that happens, your first journey must be to my kingdom." 

The above is an abridgment, but the full account, begin- 
ning with the lines, — 

*' I sing the man of iDsight keen, 
And hia retirement from the world," 

can be found by referring to the " Discourpe on Retirement 
from the World," and its commentary. 

Then the Future Buddha, having made the king the 
required promise, proceeded on his way ; and coming to Alara 
Kalama and Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, be acquired from 
them the eight stages of meditation. But becoming con- 
vinced that they did not lead to enlightenment,' he ceased to 
practise them. And being desirous of making the Great 
Struggle, so as to show the world of gods and men his 
fortitude and heroism, he went to Uruvela, and saying, 
" Truly, delightful is this spot," he there took up his abode, 
and began tlie Great Struggle. 

And those five peraons. KondaflBa and the others,' who 
since their retirement from the world, were wandering about 
for alms through villages, market-towns, and royal cities, 
here met with the Future Buddha. And during the six 
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years of the Great Struggle, they swept his cell, and did all 
manner of service for him, and kept constantly at his beck 
and call, all the time saying, ^^ Now he will become a Buddha, 
now he will become a Buddha." 

And the Future Buddha, thinking, " I will carry auster- 
ity to the uttermost," tried various plans, such as living on one 
sesamum seed or on one grain of rice a day, and even ceased 
taking nourishment altogether, and moreover rebuffed the 
gods when they came and attempted to infuse nourishment 
through the pores of his skin. By this lack of nourishment 
his body became emaciated to the last degree, and lost its 
golden color, and became black, and his thirty-two physical 
characteristics as a great being became obscured. Now, one 
day, as he was deep in a trance of suppressed breathing, he 
was attacked by violent pains, and fell senseless to the 
ground, at one end of his walking-place. 

And certain of the deities said, " The monk Gotama is 
dead ; " but others said, " This is a practice of the saints." 
Then those who thought he was dead went to king Suddho- 
dana, and announced to him that his son was dead. 

" Did he die after becoming a Buddha, or before ? " asked 
the king. 

" He was unable to become a Buddha, but in making the 
Struggle, he fell to the ground and died." 

When the king heard this, he refused to credit it, saying, 
" I do not believe it. Death cannot come to my son before 
he attains to enlightenment." 

But why would not the king believe it ? Because of the 
miracles he had seen, — the first when the ascetic Kaladevala 
had been compelled to do homage to the Future Buddha, and 
the other which happened to the rose-apple tree. 

But the Future Buddha recovering his consciousness, and 
standing up, the deities went a second time to the king, and 
told him that his son was well again. 

Said the king, "I knew that my son could not have 
died." 

Now the six years which the Great Being thus spent in 
austerities were like time spent in endeavoring to tie the air 
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into knote. And coming to the decision, " These austeiities 
are not the way to enlightenment," he went begging through 
villages and market-towns for ordinary material food, and 
lived upon it. And his thirty-two physical charaeteristics as 
a great being again appeared, and the color of his body 
became like unto gold. 

Then the band of five priests thought, " It is now six 
years that this man has been performing austerities without 
being able to attain to omniscience. And how much less can 
he be expected to do so in future, now that he has again taken 
to ordinary material food begged from town to town ! He 
has become luxurious, and given up the Struggle. For us to 
look for any benefit to come from that quarter would be as 
reasonable as if a man were to imagine he could hathe his 
head in a dew-drop. We will have nothing more to do with 
him," With that they took their bowls and robes, and left 
the Great Being, and going eighteen leagues off, entered 
Isipatana. 



S8. THE ATTAINMENT OF BDDDHASHIP. 
Translftted from the Introductioo to the Jitaka {i.68'). 

Now at that time there lived in Uruvela a girl named 
Sujata. who had been born in the family of the householder 
Senfini, in General's Town. On reaching maturity she made 
a prayer to a certain banyan-tree, saying, " If I get a hus- 
band of equal rank with myself, and my first-bom is a son, 
I will make a yearly offering to you of the value of a hun- 
dred thousand pieces of money." And her prayer had been 
successful. 

And wishing to make her offering on the day of full 
moon of the month Visakha, full six years after the Great 
Being commenced his austerities, she first pastured a thou- 
sand cows in Latthimadhu Wood, and fed their milk to five 
hundred cows, and the milk of these five hundred cows to 
two hundred and fifty, and so on down to feeding the milk 
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of sixteen cows to eight. This " working the milk in and 
in," as it is called, was done to increase the thickness and 
the sweetness and the strength-giving properties of the milk. 
And when it came to be the full-moon day of Visakha, she 
resolved to make her offering, and rose up early in the morn- 
ing, just when night was breaking into day, and gave orders 
to milk the eight cows. The calves had not come at the 
teats of the cows ; yet as soon as new pails were put under 
the udders, the milk flowed in streams of its own accord. 
When she saw this miracle, Sujata took the milk with her 
own hands and placed it in a new vessel, and herself made a 
fire and began to cook it. While the milk-rice was cooking, 
immense bubbles arose, and turning to the right, went round 
together ; but not a single drop ran over the edge, and not a 
particle of smoke went up from the fireplace. On this occa- 
sion the four guardian angels were present, and stood guard 
over the fireplace ; Maha-Brahma bore aloft the canopy of 
state, and Sakka raked the fire-brands together and made the 
fire blaze up brightly. And just as a man crushes honey out 
of a honey-comb that has formed around a stick, so the 
deities by their superhuman power collected an amount of 
vital sap sufficient for the sustenance of the gods and men of 
all the four great continents and their two thousand attendant 
isles, and infused it into the milk-rice. At other times, to be 
sure, the deities infuse this sap into each mouthful ; but on 
the day of the attainment of the Buddhaship, and on the 
day of decease, they place it in the kettle itself. 

When Sujata had seen so many miracles appear to her in 
one day, she said to her slave-girl Punna, — 

" Punna, dear girl, the deity is very graciously disposed 
to us to-day. I have never before seen so many marvellous 
things happen in so short a time. Run quickly, and get 
everything ready at the holy place." 

" Yes, my lady," replied the slave-girl, and ran in great 
haste to the foot of the tree. 

Now that night the Future Buddha had five great dreams, 
and on considering their meaning reached the conclusion, 
** Without doubt I shall become a Buddha this very day." 
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And when night was over, and he had cared for his pep- 
sou, he came early in the morning to that tree, to await the 
hour to go begging. And when he sat down he illumined 
the whole tree with his radiance. 

Then came Punna, and saw the Future Buddha sitting at 
the foot of the tree, contemplating the eastern quarter of the 
world. And when she beheld the radiance from his body 
lighting up the whole ti'ee with a golden color, she became 
greatly excited, saying to herself, " Our deity, methinks, has 
come down from the tree to-day, and has seated himself, 
ready to receive our offering in person." And she ran in 
great haste, and told Sujata of the matter. 

When Sujata heard this news, she was overjoyed ; and 
saying, " From this day forth be to me in the room of an 
eldest daughter," she decked Punna with all the ornaments 
appropriate to that position. And since a Future Buddha 
on the day he attains the Buddhaship must needs receive a 
golden dish worth a hundred thousand pieces of money, 
therefore the idea occurred to her of putting the milk-rice in 
a golden dish. And bringing out a golden diah that was 
worth a hundred thousand, she took up the cooking-vessel 
and began to pour out the milk-rice. All the milk-rice 
rolled off like water from a lotus-leaf, and exactly filled the 
dish. Then, covering the dish with another, which was also 
made of gold, and wrapping it in a clotli, she adorned hereelf 
in all her ornaments, and with the dish on her head proceeded 
in state to the foot of the hanyan-tree. As soon as she caught 
sight of the Future Buddha she was exceedingly overjoyed, 
supposing him to be the tree-god ; and as she advanced she kept 
constivntly bowing. And taking the pot from her head, she 
uncovered it. and with some flower-scented water in a golden 
Tase, drew near and took up a position close to the Future 
Buddha. The earthenware bowl which the Future Buddlia 
had kept so long, and which had been given him by Gluitikara, 
the Maha-Brahma god, at that instant disappeared ; and 
the Future Buddha, stretching out his right hand in an 
attempt to find his howl, grasped the vase of wat#r. Next 
Sujata placed the dish of milk-rice in the hand of the Great 
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Being. Then the Great Being looked at Sujata; and she 
perceived that he was a holy man, and did obeisance, and 
said, — 

" Lord, accept my donation, and go whithersoever it 
seemeth to you good." And adding, " May your wishes 
prosper like mine own," she departed, caring no more for her 
golden dish worth a hundred thousand pieces of money than 
if it had been a dead leaf. 

The Future Buddha rose from his seat and walked round 
the tree with his right side towards it ; and taking the dish, 
he proceeded to the banks of the Nera£ijara and descended 
into its waters, just as many thousands of Future Buddhas 
before him had descended on the day of their complete 
enlightenment. — The spot where he bathed is now a place 
of pilgrimage named Suppatitthita, and here he deposited the 
dish on the bank before descending into the water. — After 
bathing he dressed himself in that garb of saintship which 
had been the dress of many hundreds of thousands of Future 
Buddhas before him ; and sitting down with his face to the 
east, he made the whole of the thick, sweet milk-rice into 
forty-nine pellets of the size of the fruit of the single-seeded 
palmyra-tree, and ate it. And he took no further nourish- 
ment until the end of the seven weeks, or forty-nine days, 
which he spent on the throne of wisdom after he had become 
a Buddha. During all that time he had no other nourish- 
ment; he neither bathed, nor rinsed his mouth, nor did he 
ease himself; but was wholly taken up by the delights of 
the Trances, of the Paths, and of the Fruits. 

Now when he had consumed the milk-rice, he took the 
golden dish ; and saying, " If I am to succeed in becoming a 
Buddha to-day, let this dish go up-stream ; but if not, let it 
go down-stream," he threw it into the water. And it swam, 
cleaving the stream, until it came to the middle of the river, 
and then, like a fleet horse, it ran up-stream for a distance of 
eighty cubits, keeping all the while in the middle of the 
stream. Then it dived into a whirlpool and went to the pal- 
ace of the black snake-king, and hit, " click ! click ! " against 
the dishes that had been used by the last three Buddhas, and 
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took ite place at the end of the row. When the black snake- 
king heard the noise, he exclaimed, — . 

" But yesterday a Buddba lived, 
And now another h&s been born." 

and so on, through several hundred laudatory verses. As a 
matter of only yesterday and to-day did the times of the 
snake-king's appearance above ground seem to him ; and his 
body at such times towered up into the sky to a height of 
one and three quarters leagues. 

Then the Future Buddha took his noonday rest on the 
banks of the river, in a grove of sal-trees in full bloom. 
And at nightfall, at the time the flowers droop on their 
Btalks, he rose up, like a lion when he bestirs himself, and 
went towards the Bo-tree, along a road which the gods had 
decked, and which was eight usabhas wide. 

The snakes, the fairies, the birds, and other classes of 
beings did him homage with celestial perfumes, flowers, and 
other offerings, and celestial choruses poured forth heavenly 
music ; so that the ten thousand worlds were filled with these 
perfumeH, garlands, and shouts of acclaim. 

Just then there came from the opposite direction a grass- 
cutter named Sotthiya, and he was carrying gi-ass. And 
when he saw the Great Being, that he was a holy man, he 
gave him eight handfuls of grass. The Future Buddha took 
the grass, and ascending the tliiMDne of wisdom, stood on the 
Bouthem side and faced the north. Instantly the southern 
half of the world sank, until it seemed to touch the Avici hell, 
while the northern half rose to the highest of the heavens. 

" Methinks," said the Future Buddha, "this cannot be 
the place for the attainment of the supreme wisdom ; " and 
walking round the tree with his right side towards it, he 
came to the western side and faced the east. Then the 
western half of the world sank, until it seemed to touch 
the AvTci hell, wlule the eastern half rose to the highest of 
the heavens. Wherever, indeed, he stood, the broad earth rose 
and fell, as though it had been a huge cart-wheel lying on its 
hub, and some one were treading on the rim. 
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^* Methinks," said the Future Buddha, ^^ this also cannot 
be the place for the attainment of supreme wisdom ; " and 
walking round the tree with his right side towards it, he 
came to the northern side and faced the south. Then the 
northern half of the world sank, until it seemed to touch 
the Avici hell, while the southern half rose to the highest of 
the heavens. 

" Methinks," said the Future Buddha, " this also cannot 
be the place for the attainment of supreme wisdom ; " and 
walking round the tree with his right side towards it, he 
came to the eastern side and faced the west. Now it is on 
the eastern side of their Bo-trees that all The Buddhas have 
sat cross-legged, and that side neither trembles nor quakes. 

Then the Great Being, saying to himself, "This is the 
immovable spot on which all The Buddhas have planted 
themselves ! This is the place for destroying passion^s net ! '* 
took hold of his handful of grass by one end, and shook it 
out there. And straightway the blades of grass formed them- 
selves into a seat fourteen cubits long, of such symmetry of 
shape as not even the most skilful painter or carver could 
design. 

Then the Future Buddha turned his back to the trunk of 
the Bo-tree and faced the east. And making the mighty 
resolution, " Let my skin, and sinews, and bones become dry, 
and welcome I and let all the flesh and blood in my body dry 
up ! but never from this seat will I stir, until I have attained 
the supreme and absolute wisdom ! " he sat himself down 
cross-legged in an unconquerable position, from which not 
even the descent of a hundred thunder-bolts at once could 
have dislodged him. 

At this point the god Mara, exclaiming, "Prince Sid- 
dhattha is desirous of passing beyond my control, but I will 
never allow it ! " went and announced the news to his army, 
and sounding the Mara war-cry, drew out for battle. Now 
Mara's army extended in front of him for twelve leagues, 
and to the right and to the left for twelve leagues, and in the 
rear as far as to the confines of the world, and it was nine 
leagues high. And when it shouted, it made an earthquake* 
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like roaring and mmbling over a space of a tbouaand leagues. 
Anil the god Mara, mounting his elephant, which was a hun- 
dred and fifty leagues high, and had the name " Girded-with- 
mountains," caused a thousand arms to appear on his body, 
iind with these he grasped a vaiiety of weapons. Also in the 
remainder of that array, no two persons carried the same 
weapon; and diverse also in their appearances and counte- 
nances, the host swept on like a flood to overwhelm the 
Great Being. 

Kow deities throughout the t«n thousand worlds were 
busy singing the praises of the Great Being. Sakka, the 
king of the gods, was blowing the conch-shell Vijayuttara. 
(This conch, they say, was a hundred and twenty cubits 
long, and when once it had been filled with wind, it would 
sound for four months before it stopped.) The great black 
snake-king sang more than a hundred laudatory verses. And 
Maha-Brahma stood holding aloft the whit« umbrella. But 
as Mara's army gradually drew near to the throne of wisdom, 
not one of these gods was able to stand his ground, but each 
fled straight before him. The black snake-king dived into 
the ground, and coming to the snake-abode, MaBjerika, which 
was five hundred leagues in extent, he covered his face with 
both hands and lay down. Sakka slung his coneh-shell Vija- 
yuttara over his back, and took up his position on the rim of 
the world. MabS-Brahma left the white umbrella at the end 
of the world, and fled to his Brahma-abode. Not a single 
deity was able to stand his ground, and the Great Being was 
left sitting alone. 

Then said Mam to his followers, — 

" My friends, Siddhattha, the son of Suddhodana, is far 
greater than any other man, and we shall never be able to 
fight him in front. We will attack him from behind," 

All the gods had now disappeared, and the Great Being 
looked around on three sides, and said to himself, "There is 
no one here." Then looking to the north, he perceived 
Mara's army coming on like a flood, and said, — 

" Here is this multitude exerting all their strength and 
power against me alone. My mother and father are not here, 
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nor my brother, nor any other relative. But I have these 
Ten Perfections, like old retainers long cherished at my board. 
It therefore behooves me to make the Ten Perfections my 
shield and my sword, and to strike a blow with them that 
shall destroy this strong array." And he remained sitting, 
and reflected on the Ten Perfections. 

Thereupon the god Mara caused a whirlwind, thinking, 
"By this will I drive away Siddhattha." Straightway the 
east wind and all the other different winds began to blow ; 
but although these winds could have torn their way through 
moimtain-peaks half a league, or two leagues, or three leagues 
high, or have uprooted forest^hrubs and trees, or have re- 
duced to powder and scattered in all directions, villages and 
towns, yet when they reached the Future Buddha, such was 
the energy of the Great Being's merit, they lost all power 
and were not able to cause so much as a fluttering of the 
edge of his priestly robe. 

Then he caused a great rain-storm, saying, " With water 
will I overwhelm and drown him." And through his mighty 
power, clouds of a hundred strata, and clouds of a thousand 
strata arose, and also the other different kinds. And these 
rained down, until the earth became gullied by the torrents 
of water which fell, and imtil the floods had risen over the 
tops of every forest-tree. But on coming to the Great Being, 
this mighty inundation was not able to wet his priestly robes 
as much as a dew-drop would have done. 

Then he caused a shower of rocks, in which immense 
mountain-peaks flew smoking and flaming through the sky. 
But on reaching the Future Buddha they became celestial 
bouquets of flowers. 

Then he caused a shower of weapons, in which single- 
edged, and double-edged swords, spears, and arrows flew 
smoking and flaming through the sky. But on reaching the 
Future Buddha they became celestial flowers. 

Then he caused a shower of live coals, in which live coals 
as red as kimsuka flowers flew through the sky. But they 
scattered themselves at the Future Buddha's feet as a shower 
of celestial flowers. 
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Then he caused a shower of hot ashes, in which ashes that 
glowed like fire flew tlirough the sky. But they fell at the 
Future Buddha's feet aa aandal-wood powder. 

Then he caused a shower of sand, m which very fine sand 
flew smoking and flaming through the sky. But it fell at the 
Future Buddha's feet as celestial flowers. 

Then he caused a shower of mud, in which mud flew 
smoking and flaming through the sky. But it fell at the 
Future Buddha's feet as celestial ointment. 

Then he caused a darkness, thinking, " By this will I 
frighten Siddhattha, and drive him away." And the dark- 
ness became fourfold, and very dense. But on reaching the 
Future Buddha it disappeared like darkness before the light 
of the sun. 

Mara, being thus unable with these nine storms of wind, 
rain, rocks, weapons, live coals, hot ashes, sand, mud, and 
darkness, to drive away thtj Future Buddha, gave command 
to his followers, "Look ye now 1 Why stand ye still? 
Seize, kill, drive away this prince ! " And, arming himself 
with a discus, and seated upon the shoulders of the elephant 
" Girded-with-mountains," he drew near the Future Buddha, 
and said, — 

" Siddhattha, arise from this seat ! It does not belong to 
you, hut to me." 

When the Great Being heard this he said, — 

" Mara, you have not fulfilled the Ten Perfections in any 
of their thi-ee grades ; nor have you made the five great dona- 
tions ; ' nor have you striven for knowledge, nor for the wel- 
fare of the world, nor for enlightenment. This seat does not 
belong to you, but to me." 

Unable to restrain his fury, the enraged Mara now hurled 
his discus. But the Great Being reflected on the Ten Per- 
fections, and the discus changed into a canopy of floweis, 

' These are the five donations great : 
The gift of treasure, gift of child. 
The gift of wife, of royal nile, 
And laat, the gift of Life and limb. 
Fran tbe AbkidhSnappaJipika, 431, 
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and remained suspended over his head. Yet they say that 
this keen-edged discus, when at other times Mara hurled it 
in anger, would cut through solid stone pillars as if they had 
been the tips of bamboo shoots. But on this occasion it 
became a canopy of flowers. Then the followers of Mara 
began hurling immense mountain-crags, saying, " This will 
make him get up from his seat and flee." But the Great 
Being kept his thoughts on the Ten Perfections, and the 
crags also became wreaths of flowers, and then fell to the 
ground. 

Now the gods meanwhile were standing on the rim of 
the world, and craning their necks to look, saying, — 

"Ah, woe the day! The handsome form of prince 
Siddhattha will surely be destroyed I What will he do to 
save himself?" 

Then the Great Being, after his assertion that the seat 
which Future Buddhas had always used on the day of their 
complete enlightenment belonged to him, continued, and 
said, — 

" Mara, who is witness to your having given donations ? '' 

Said Mara, " All these, as many as you see here, are my 
witnesses ; " and he stretched out his hand in the direction of 
his army. And instantly from Mara's army came a roar, "I 
am his witness I I am his witness I " which was like to the 
roar of an earthquake. 

Then said Mara to the Great Being, -^ 

"Siddhattha, who is witness to your having given 
donations ? " 

" Your witnesses," replied the Great Being, " are animate 
beings, and I have no animate witnesses present. Howeverr 
not to mention the donations which I gave in other exist- 
ences, the great seven-hundred-fold donation which I gave in 
my Vessantara existence shall now be testified to by the solid 
earth, inanimate though she be." And drawing forth hie 
right hand from beneath his priestly robe, he stretched it out 
towards the mighty earth, and said, " Are you witness, or are 
you not, to my having given a great seven-hundred-fold 
donation in my Vessantara existence?" 
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And the mighty earth thundered, " I bear jou witness 1 " 
with a hundred, a thousand, a hundred thousand roars, as if 
to overwhelm the army of Mara. 

Now while the Great Being was thus calling to mind the 
donation he gave in his Veasantara existence, and saying to 
himself, " Siddliattha, that was a great and excellent dona- 
tion which you gave," the hundred-and-fifty-le ague-high ele- 
phant " Girded-with-moun tains " fell upon his knees hefore 
the Great Being. And the followers of Mara fled away in 
all directions. No two went the same way, but leaving their 
head-ornaments and their cloaks behind, they fled straight 
before them. 

Then the hosts of the gods, when they saw the army of 
Mara flee, cried out, " Mara is defeated I Prince Siddhattha 
has conquered ! Let us go celebrate the victory 1 " And the 
snakes egging on the snakes, the birds the birds, the deities 
the deities, and the Brahma-angels the Biahma-angels, they 
came with perfumes, garlands, and other offerings in their 
hands to the Great Being on the throne of wisdom. And as 
they came, — 

274. " The victory dow bath this illustrious Buddha won ! 
The Wicked Que, the Slayer, bath defeated been ! " 
Thus round tbe throue of wisdom shouted joyously 

The bands of saalieB their songs of victory for the Sage ; 

275. "The victory now liath this illustrious Buddba wou ! 
The Wicked Ouc, the Slayer, hatU defeated been ! " 
Thus round the throne of wisdom shouted joyously 
The flocks of birds their songs of victory for the Sage \ 

276. " The victory now hath this illustrious Buddha won I 
The Wicked One. tlie Slayer, bath defeated been ! " 
Thus round the ttiruue of wisdom shouted joyously 
The bauds of gods their songs of victory for the Sage; 

277. " The victory now hath this illustrious Buddba won 1 
The Wicked One, the Slayer, Lath defeal«d been 1 " 
Thus round tbe throne of wisdom shouted joyously 
The Brahma-angels songs of victory for the Saint. 
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And the remaining deities, also, throughout the ten 
thousand worlds, made offerings of garlands, perfumes, and 
ointments, and in many a hymn extolled him. 

It was before the sun had set that the Great Being thus 
vanquished the army of Mara. And then, while the Bo-tree 
in homage rained red, coral-like sprigs upon his priestly robes, 
he acquired in the first watch of the night the knowledge of 
previous existences ; in the middle watch of the night, the 
divine eye ; and in the last watch of the night, his intellect 
fathomed Dependent Origination. 

Now while he was musing on the twelve terms of Depend- 
ent Origination, forwards and backwards, round and back 
again, the ten thousand worlds quaked twelve times, as far 
as to their ocean boundaries. And when the Great Being, 
at the dawning of the day, had thus made the ten thousand 
worlds thunder with his attainment of omniscience, all these 
worlds became most gloriously adorned. Flags and banners 
erected on the eastern rim of the world let their streamers fly 
to the western rim of the world ; likewise those erected on 
the western rim of the world, to the eastern rim of the world ; 
those erected on the northern rim of the world, to the south- 
em rim of the world ; and those erected on the southern rim 
of the world, to the northern rim of the world ; while those 
erected on the level of the earth let theirs fly until they beat 
against the Brahma-world; and those of the Brahma-world 
let theirs hang down to the level of the earth. Throughout 
the ten thousand worlds the flowering trees bloomed; the 
fruit trees were weighted down by their burden of fruit; 
trunk-lotuses bloomed on the trunks of trees; branch- 
lotuses on the branches of trees ; vine-lotuses on the vines ; 
hanging-lotuses in the sky ; and stalk-lotuses burst through 
the rocks and came up by sevens. The system of ten 
thousand worlds was like a bouquet of flowers sent whirling 
through the air, or like a thick carpet of flowers ; in the 
intermundane spaces the eight-thousand-league-long hells, 
which not even the light of seven suns had formerly been 
able to illumine, were now flooded with radiance ; the 
eighty-four-thousand-league-deep ocean became sweet to the 
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tafite ; the rivers checked their flowing ; the blind from birth 
received their sight ; the deaf from birth their hearing ; the 
cripples from birth the use of their limbs; and the bonds 
and fetters of captives broke and fell off. 

When thus he had attained to omniscience, and was the 
centre of such unparalleled glory and homage, and so many- 
prodigies were happening about him, he breathed forth that 
solemn utterance which has never been omitted by any of 
The Buddhas: — 

278. "Through birth and rebirth's endless round. 
Seeking in vain, I hastened on, 
To find who framed this edifice. 
What misery ! — birth inceBsantly ! 

879. "O builder 1 I've discovered theel 

This fabric thou sbalt ne'er rebuild! 

Thy rafters all are broken now. 

And pointed roof demolished lies ! 

This mind has demolition reached, 

And seen the last of all desire ! " 

The period of time, therefore, from the existence in the 
Tusita Heaven to this attainment of omniscience on the 
throne of wisdom, constitutes the Intermediate Epoch. 



S 9. FIRST EVENTS AFTKR THE ATTAINMENT OF 
BUDDHASHIP. 

TraDslated from the Tilahfi-Vagga, and constituting the opening eectiona 

Hail to that Blessed One, tlint Saint, and Supreme Boddhal 

At that time The Buddlia, The Blessed One, was dwelling 
at Uruvela at the foot of the Bo-tree on the banks of the 
river Nerailjara, having just attained the Buddliaship. Then 
The Blessed One sat cross-legged for seven days together at 
the foot of the Bo-tree experiencing the bliss of emancipatioa. 
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Then The Blessed One, during the first watch of the 
night, thought over Dependent Origination both forward and 
back: — 

On ignorance depends karma ; 
On karma depends consciousness ; 
On consciousness depend name and form ; 
On name and form depend the six organs of sense ; 
On the six organs of sense depends contact ; 
On contact depends sensation ; 
On sensation depends desire ; 
On desire depends attachment ; 
On attachment depends existence ; 
On existence depends birth ; 

On birth depend old age and death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, 
grief, and despair. 

Thus does this entire aggregation of misery arise. But on 
the complete fading out and cessation of ignorance ceases 
karma; on the cessation of karma ceases consciousness; on 
the cessation of consciousness cease name and form ; on the 
cessation of name and form cease the six organs of sense ; on 
the cessation of the six organs of sense ceases contact ; on the 
cessation of contact ceases sensation ; on the cessation of sen- 
sation ceases desire ; on the cessation of desire ceases attach- 
ment; on the cessation of attachment ceases existence; on 
the cessation of existence ceases birth ; on the cessation of 
birth cease old age and death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, 
grief, and despair. Thus does this entire aggregation of 
misery cease. 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

*' When to the strenuous, meditative Brahman 
There come to light the elements of being, 
Then vanish all his doubts and eager questions, 
What time he knows The Elements have Causes.** 

Then The Blessed One, during the middle watch of the 
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night, thought over Dependent Origmation both forward and 
back : — On ignorance depends karma. . . . Thus does this 
entire aggregation of misery arise. But on the complete fad- 
ing out and cessation of ignorance ceases karma. . . . Thus 
does this entire aggregation of Diisery cease. 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

" Wtien to the strenuous, meditative Brahman 
There come to light the elements of being, 
Then vanish all bis doubts and eager questiona, 
What time he knows How Causes have an Endikg." 

Then The Blessed One, during the last watch of the 
night, thought over Dependent Origination both forward 
and back : — On ignorance depends karma. . . . Thus does 
this entire aggregation of misery arise. But on the complete 
fading out and cessation of ignorance ceases karma. . . . Thus 
does this entire aggregation of misery cease. 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

" When to the strenaous, meditative Brahman 
There come to light the elements of being, 
Then acattereth he the hordes of MAra's army ; 
Like to the sun that lightens all the heavens." 

Eod of the nccocmt of what Coolc plai.'a under the Bo-tree. 

Then The Blessed One, after the lapse of seven days, 
arose from that state of exalted calm, and leaving the 
foot of the Bo-tree, drew near to where the Ajapala (that 
is, the Goatherd's) banyan-tree was ; and having di'awn 
near, he sat cross-legged at the foot of the Ajapala banyan- 
tree for seven days together, experiencing the bliss o( 
emancipation. 

Then a certain Brahman, who was of a proud and coa- 
temptuous disposition, drew near to where The Blessed One 
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was ; and having drawn near, he exchanged greetings with 
The Blessed One. And having passed with him the greet- 
ings of friendship and civility, he stood respectfully at one 
side. And standing respectfully at one side, the Brahman 
spoke to The Blessed One as follows : — 

^^Gotama, what is it constitutes a Brahman? and what 
are the Brahman-making qualities?" 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solenm utterance, — 

'^ The Brahman who his evil traits hath banished. 
Is free from pride, is self -restrained and spotless, 
Is learned, and the holy life hath followed, 
"T is he alone may claim the name of Brahman ; 
With things of earth he hath no point of contact.'* 

End of the account of what took place under the Ajapftla-tree. 

Then The Blessed One, after the lapse of seven days, arose 
from that state of exalted calm, and leaving the foot of the 
Ajapala banyan-tree, drew near to where the Mucalinda tree 
was ; and having drawn near, he sat cross-legged at the foot 
of the Mucalinda tree for seven days together, experiencing 
the bliss of emancipation. 

Now at that time a great cloud appeared out of season, 
and for seven days it was rainy, cloudy weather, with a cold 
wind. Then issued Mucalinda, the serpent-king, from his 
abode, and enveloping the body of The Blessed One seven 
times with his folds, spread his great hood above his head, 
saying, — 

"Let neither cold nor heat, nor gnats, flies, wind, sun- 
shine, nor creeping creatures come near The Blessed 
One 1 " 

Then, when seven days had elapsed, and Mucalinda, the 
serpent-king, knew that the storm had broken up, and that 
the clouds had gone, he unwound his coils from the body of 
The Blessed One. And changing his natural appearance into 
that of a young man, he stood before The Blessed One, and 
with his joined hands to his forehead did reverence to The 
Blessed One. 
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Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

"How blest the happy solitude 
Of him who hears and knows the truth I 
How blest is harmleasnesB towards all, 
And self- restraint towards living things 1 
How blest from passion to be free, 
All sensuous joys to leave behind 1 
Yet far the highest bliss of all 
To quit th' illusion false — 'I am.' " 
End of Che accoaot o£ what look place under the Macaliada-trea 



0. THE CONVERSION OF SARIPUTTA AND 
MOGGALLANA.' 

Translated from the Maha-Vagga (i.23'). 

Now at that time, SaHjaya, the wandering ascetic, was 
dwelling at Rajagaha in company with a large following of 
wandering ascetics, two hundred and fifty in number ; and at 
that time Sariputta and Moggallana were leading the reli- 
gious life under Safijaya, the wandering ascetic. And they 
had made this compact: "That one of us who shall first 
attain to the deathless is to tell it to the other." 

Then the venerable Assaji, having put on his tunic in the 
morning and taken his bowl and his robes, entered Uajagaha 
for alms, winning the minds of men with his advancing and 
his retiring, with his looking and his gazing, with his draw- 
ing in his arms and his stretching out bis arms, and having 
his eyes cast down, and perfect in his deportment. And 
Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, saw the venerable Assaji 
going the rounds of Rajagaha for alms, winning the minds of 
men with his advancing and his retiring, with his looking and 



1 Sgriputta and Moggall&na after their conversion became the two 
chief disciples of The Buddha. See page 16, Story of Samedha, 
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his gazing, with his drawing in his arms and his stretching 
out his arms, and having his eyes cast down, and perfect in 
his deportment. And when he had seen him, it occurred to 
him as follows : — 

^^ This must be a priest who is either a saint already, or has 
entered the path which conducts to saintship. What if now 
I draw near to this priest, and ask him, * To follow whom, 
brother, did you retire from the world ? Who is your teacher ? 
and whose doctrine do you approve ? ' " 

Then it occurred to Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, as 
follows : — 

" It is not a fit time to ask this priest questions while he is 
inside the city, and going the rounds for alms. What if now 
I follow in the wake of this priest in the manner approved 
of for those who have requests to prefer ? " 

Then the venerable Assaji, after he had gone the rounds of 
Rajagaha and obtained alms, issued from the city ; and Sari- 
putta, the wandering ascetic, drew near to where the vener- 
able Assaji was; and having drawn near, he exchanged 
greetings with the venerable Assaji ; and having passed with 
him the greetings of friendship and civility, he stood respect- 
fully at one side. And standing respectfully at one side, 
Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, spoke to the venerable 
Assaji as follows : — 

" Placid, brother, are all your organs of sense ; clear and 
bright is the color of your skin. To follow whom, brother, 
did you retire from the world ? Who is your teacher ? and 
whose doctrine do you approve ? " 

" Brother, there is a great Sakyaputta monk, one who has 
retired from the world out of the Sakya clan. To follow this 
Blessed One have I retired from the world, and this Blessed 
One is my teacher, and the Doctrine of this Blessed One do 
I approve." 

" But what, venerable sir, is your teacher's doctrine ? and 
what does he proclaim?" 

" Brother, I am a novice and a new-comer, and the time is 
but short since I retired from the world under this Doctrine 
and Discipline. I am not able to expound to you the Doc- 
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trine at any great length, but I can tell you the substance of 
it in brief," 

Then Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, spoke \a the vener- 
able Assaji as follows : — 

" So be it, brotlier. Whether little or much, tell it me. 
Tell me only the substance ; it ia the substance I want. 
Why should you make a long matter of it?" 

Then the venerable Assaji recited to Sariputta, the wan- 
dering aacetic, the following exposition of the Doctrine : — 
" The Buddha bath the causes told 
Of all things springing from a cause ; 
And also how things cease to be — 
"T is this the Mighty Monk proclaims." 

On hearing this expoaition of the Doctrine, there arose in 
the mind of Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, a clear and dis- 
tinct perception of the Doctrine that whatever is subject to 
origination is subject also to cessation. " If this is the Doc- 
trine," said he, " then, indeed, have you reached the sorrow- 
less state lost sight of and neglected for many myriads of 
world-cycles." 

Then Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, drew near to where 
Moggallana, the wandering ascetic, was. And Moggallana, 
the wandering ascetic, saw Sariputta, the wandering aacetic, 
approaching from afar ; and when he had seen him, he spoke 
to Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, as follows : — 

" Placid, brother, are all your organs of sense ; clear and 
bright is the color of your skin. Brother, have you attained 
to the deathless ? " 

" Yea, brother, I have attained to the deatldess." 
" But how, brother, did you attain to the deathless ? " 
" Brother, just now I saw Assaji the priest going the 
rounds of Rajagaha for alms, winning the minds of men with 
his advancing and his retiring, with his looking and his gaz- 
ing, with his drawing in his arms and his stretching out bis 
arms, and having his eyes cast down, and perfect in his 
deportment ; and when I had seen him. it occurred to me as 
follows : — 
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^^ This must be a priest who is either a saint already, or has 
entered the path which conducts to saintship. What if now 
I were to draw near to this priest, and ask him, * To follow 
whom, brother, did you retire from the world ? Who is your 
teacher? and whose doctrine do you approve?' Tlien, 
brother, it occurred to me as follows : * It is not a fit time to 
ask this priest questions while he is inside the city and going 
the round for alms. What if now I follow in the wake of 
this priest in the manner approved of for those who have 
requests to prefer ? ' Then, brother, Assaji the priest, after 
he had gone the rounds of Rajagaha and obtained alms, issued 
from the city ; and I, brother, drew near to where Assaji the 
priest was; and having drawn near, I exchanged greetings 
with the venerable Assaji ; and having passed with him the 
greetings of friendship and civility, I stood respectfully at 
one side. And standing respectfully at one side, I spoke, 
brother, to the venerable Assaji as follows : ' Placid, brother, 
are all your organs of sense ; clear and bright is the color of 
your skin. To follow whom, brother, did you retire from the 
world? Who is your teacher? and whose doctrine do you 
approve ? ' * Brother, there is a great Sakyaputta monk, one 
who has retired from the world out of the Sakya clan. To 
follow this Blessed One have I retired from the world, and 
this Blessed One is . my teacher, and the Doctrine of this 
Blessed One do I approve.' ' But what, venerable sir, is your 
teacher's doctrine ? and what does he proclaim ? ' * Brother, 
I am a novice and a new-comer, and the time is but short 
since I retired from the world under the Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline. I am not able to expound to you the Doctrine at 
any great length, but I can tell you the substance of it in 
brief.' * So be it, brother. Whether little or much, tell it 
me. Tell me only the substance ; it is the substance I want. 
Why should you make a long matter of it ? ' Then, brother, 
Assaji the priest recited to me the following exposition of 
the Doctrine : — 

^^ ^ The Buddha hath the causes told 
Of all things springing from a cause ; 
And also how things cease to be — 
'T is this the Mighty Monk proclaims.' 
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On hearing this exposition of the Doctrine, there aroae in 
the mind of Moggallana, the wandering ascetic, a clear and 
distinct perception of the Doctrine that whatever is subject 
to origination is subject also to cessation. "If this is the 
Doctrine," said he, " then, indeed, have you reached the sor- 
rowlesa state lost sight of and neglected for many m3Tiads of 
world-cyeleB." 



§ 11. THE BUDDHA'S DAILY HABITS. 

Translated from the Sumangala-Vilasitil (i.45'°), BuddLaghosa's Com- 
inentaiy on the Diglia-NikAja. 

Habits are of two kinds, the profitable, and the unprofit- 
able. Of these, the unprofitable habits of The Blessed One 
had been extirpated by his attainment of saintship at the 
time he sat cross-legged under the Bo-tree. Profitable habits, 
however, remained to The Blessed One. 

These were fivefold : his before-breakfaat habits ; his 
aft«r-breakfast habits ; his habits of the first watch of the 
night ; hia habits of the middle watch of the night ; his 
habits of the last watch of the night. 

His bef ore-break fast habits were as follows : — 

The Blessed One would rise early in the morning, and 
when, out of kindness to his body-servant ' and for the sake 
of bodily comfort, he had rinsed his mouth and otherwise 
cared for his person, he would ait retired until it was time to 
go begging. And when it came time, he would put on his 
tunic, girdle, and robes, and taking his bowl, he would enter 
the village or the town for alms. Sometimes he went alone, 
sometimes surrounded by a congregation of priests ; some- 
times without anj-tbing especial happening, sometimes with 
the accompaniment of many prodigies. 

While, namely, the Lord of the World is entering for 



* In order tc give Iiim a chance t 
Buddha: compare page W. 
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ahnSy gentle winds clear the ground before him ; the donds 
let fall drops of water to lay the dust in his pathway, and 
then become a canopy over him ; other winds bring flowers 
and scatter them in his path ; elevations of ground depress 
themselves, and depressions elevate themselves; wherever 
he places his foot, the ground is even and pleasant to walk 
upon,^ or lotus-flowers receive his tread. No sooner has he 
set his right foot within the city-gate than the rays of six 
different colors which issue from his body race hither and 
thither over palaces and pagodas, and deck them, as it were, 
with the yellow sheen of gold, or with the colors of a paint- 
ing. The elephants, the horses, the birds, and other animals 
give forth melodious sounds ; likewise the tom-toms, lutes, 
and other musical instruments, and the ornaments worn by 
the people. 

By these tokens the people would know, ^^ The Blessed 
One has now entered for alms ; " and in their best tunics and 
best robes, with perfumes, flowers, and other offerings, they 
issue forth from their houses into the street. Then, having 
zealously paid homage to The Blessed One with the perfumes, 
flowers, and other offerings, and done him obeisance, some 
would implore him, " Reverend Sir, give us ten priests to 
feed ; " some, " Give us twenty ; " and some, " Give us a 
hundred priests." And they would take the bowl of The 
Blessed One, and prepare a seat for him, and zealously show 
their reverence for him by placing food in the bowl. 

When he had finished his meal, The Blessed One, with 
due consideration for the different dispositions of their minds, 
would so teach them the Doctrine that some would become 
established in the refuges, some in the five precepts, some 
would become converted, some would attain to the fruit of 
either once returning, or of never returning, while some 
would become established in the highest fruit, that of saint- 
ship, and would retire from the world. Having shown this 
kindness to the multitude, he would rise from his seat^ and 
return to the monastery. 

^ Compare Isaiab zl. 4: Every valley shall be exalted, and eveiy 
mountain and hill shall be made low : . • • and the rough places plain. 
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On his arrival there, he would take his seat in a pavilion, 
on the excellent Buddha-mat which had been spread for him, 
where he would wait for the priests to finish their meal. 
When the priests had finished their meal, the body-servant 
would announce the fact to The Blessed One. Then The 
Blessed One would enter the perfumed chamber. 

These, then, were his before-breakfast habits. 

Then The Blessed One, having thus finished his before- 
breakfast duties, would first sit in the perfumed chamber, on a 
seat that bad been spread for him by his body-servant, and 
would wash his feet. Then, taking up his stand on the landing 
of the jeweled staircase which led to the perfumed chamber, 
he would exhort the congi'egation of the priests, saying, — 

" O priests, diligently work out your salvation ; for not 
often occur the appearance of a Buddha in the world and 
existence among men' and the propitious moment and retire- 
ment from the world and the opportunity to hear the true 
Doctrine." 

At this point some would ask The Blessed One for 
exercises in meditation, and The Blessed One would assign 
them exercises suited to their several characters. Then all 
would do obeisance to The Blessed One, and go to the places 
where they were in the habit of spending the night or the 
day — some to the forest, some to the foot of trees, some to 
the hills, and so on, some to the heaven of the Four Great 
Kings, . . . and some to Vasavatti's heaven. 

Then The Blessed One, entering the perfumed chamber, 
would, if he wished, lie down for a while, mindful and con- 
scious, and on his right side after the manner of a lion. And 
secondly, his btnly being now refreshed, he would rise, and 
gaze over the world. And thirdly, the people of the village 
or town near which he might be dwelling, who had given 
him breakfast, would assemble after breakfast at the monas- 
tery, again in their best tunics and their best robes, and with 
perfumes, flowers, and other offerings. 



' It is necessary to be a human being in order to attain to aaintship^ 
though gods can become converted and animals can keep the precepts 
See pages 802, 279. 
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Thereupon The Blessed One, when his audience had 
assembled, would approach in such miraculous manner as 
was fitting ; and taking his seat in the lecture-hall, on the 
excellent Buddha-mat which had been spread for him, he 
would teach the Doctrine, as suited the time and occasion. 
And when he perceived it was time, he would dismiss tlie 
audience, and the people would do obeisance to The Blessed 
One, and depart. 

These were his after-breakfast habits. 

When he had thus finished his after-breakfast duties, he 
would rise from the excellent Buddha-seat, and if he desired 
to bathe, he would enter the bath-house, and cool his limbs 
with water made ready by liis body-servant. Then the body- 
servant would fetch the Buddha-seat, and spread it in the 
perfumed chamber. And The Blessed One, putting on a 
tunic of double red cloth, and binding on his girdle, and 
throwing his upper robe over his right shoulder, would go 
thither and sit down, and for a while remain solitary, and 
plunged in meditation. After that would come the priests 
from here and from there to wait on The Blessed One. And 
some would propound questions, some would ask for exercises 
in meditation, and some for a sermon ; and in granting their 
desires The Blessed One would complete the first watch of 
the night. 

These were his habits of the first watch of the night. 

And now, when The Blessed One had finished his duties 
of the first watch of the night, and when the priests had done 
him obeisance and were departing, the deities throughout the 
entire system of ten thousand worlds would seize the oppor- 
tunity to draw near to The Blessed One and ask him any 
questions that might occur to them, even such as were but 
four syllables long. And The Blessed One in answering 
their questions would complete the middle watch of the 
night. 

These were his habits of the middle watch of the night. 

The last watch of the night he would divide into three 
parts, and as his body would be tired from so much sitting 
since the morning, he would spend one part in pacing up 
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and down to free himself from the diacomfort. In the second 
part he would enter the perfumed chamber, and would lie 
down mindful and conscious, and on his right side after the 
manner of a lion. In the third part he would rise, and 
taking his seat, he would gaze over the world with the eye 
of a Buddha, in order to discover any individual who, under 
some former Buddha, with alms-giving, or keeping the pre- 
cepts, or other meritorious deeds, might have made the 
earnest wish. 

These were his habits of the last watch of the night. 



§ 12. THE DEATH OF THE BUDDHA. 



Translated from the Mahfi-ParinibbSiia-Sutta (v. 
Digha-Nik&ya. 



,nd vi.) of the 



Then The Blessed One addressed the venerable Anantla : — 

" Let us go hence, Auanda. To the further bank of the 
HiraBBavati river, and to the city of Kusiuara and the sal- 
tree grove Upavattana of the Mallaa will we draw near." 

" Yes, Reverend Sir," said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent. 

Then The Blessed One, accompanied by a large congrega- 
tion of priests, drew near to the further bank of the Hir- 
aQSavatT river, and to the city of Kusinara and the sal-tree 
grove Upavattana of the Mallas ; and having drawn near, he 
addressed the venerable Ananda : — 

" Be 80 good. Ananda, as to spread me a couch with its 
head to the north between twin sal-trees. I am weary, 
Ananda, and wish to lie down," 

" Yes, Reverend Sir," said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent, and spread the couch with its head to 
the north between twin sal-trees. Then The Blessed One 
lay down on his right side aft€r the manner of a lion, and 
placing foot on foot, remained mindful and conscious, 

Now at that time the twin sal-trees had completely burst 
forth into bloom, though it was not the flowering season ; 
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and the blossoms scattered themselves over the body of The 
Tathagata,^ and strewed and sprinkled themselves in worship 
of The Tathagata. Also heavenly Erythrina flowers fell from 
the sky; and these scattered themselves over the body of 
The Tathagata, and strewed and sprinkled themselves in 
worship of The Tathagata. Also heavenly sandal-wood 
powder fell from the sky ; and this scattered itself over the 
body of The Tathagata, and strewed and sprinkled itself in 
worship of The Tathagata. And music sounded in the sky in 
worship of The Tathagata, and heavenly choruses were heard 
to sing in worship of The Tathagata. 

Then The Blessed One addressed the venerable Ananda : — 
" The twin sal-trees, Ananda, have completely burst forth 
into bloom, though it is not the flowering season ; and the 
blossoms have scattered themselves over the body of The 
Tathagata, and have strewn and sprinkled themselves in 
worship of The Tathagata. Also heavenly Erythrina flowers 
have fallen from the sky; and these have scattered them- 
selves over the body of The Tathagata, and have strewn and 
sprinkled themselves in worship of The TathSgata. Also 
heavenly sandal-wood powder has fallen from the sky ; and 
this has scattered itself over the body of The Tathagata, and 
has strewn and sprinkled itself in worship of The Tathagata. 
Also music is sounding in the sky in worship of The Tatha- 
gata, and heavenly choruses are heard to sing in worship of 
The Tathagata. But it is not by all this, Ananda, that The 
Tathagata is honored, esteemed, revered, worshiped, or 
venerated; but the priest, Ananda, or the priestess, or the 
lay disciple, or the female lay disciple, who shall fulfil all 
the greater and lesser duties, conducting himself with pro- 
priety and in accordance with the precepts, by him is The 
Tathagata honored, esteemed, revered, and worshiped with 
the best of worship. Accordingly, Ananda, train yourselves, 

* Tathagata is a term most commonly used by The Buddha in 
referring to himself. Its meaning, like that of its Jaina equivalent 
Tatthagaya, possibly is, " He who has arrived there (tatra or tattha), ue. 
to emancipation or Nirvana." See " Sacred Books of the East," voL xiiL 
p. 82. [Chalmers, « Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society/' 1898, p. 113, 
takes it aa « One who has come at the real truth."] 
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and fulfil all the greater and lesser duties, and conduct your- 
selves with propriety and in accordance with the precepts." 

Now at that time the venerable Upavana was standing 
in front of The Blessed One, and fanning him. Then The 
Blessed One was harsh to the venerable Upavana, sajing, — 

" Step aside, O priest ; stand not in front of me." 

Then it occurred to the venerable Ananda as follows : — 

" Here, this venerable Upavana has for a long time been 
the body-servant of The Blessed One, and kept himself at 
his beck and call ; yet, although his last moments are near. 
The Blessed One is harsh to the venerable Upavana, sajing, 
' Step aside, O priest ; stand not in front of me.' What, 
pray, was the reason, and what was the cause, that The 
Blessed One was harsh to the venerable Upavana, saying, 
' Step aside, O priest ; stand not in front of me ' ? " 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to The Blessed One 
as follows : — 

" Reverend Sir, here this venerable Upavana has for a 
long time been the body-servant of The Blessed One, and 
kept himself at his beck and call ; yet. although his last mo> 
ments are near. The Blessed One is harsh to the venerable 
Upavana, saying, ' Step aside, O priest ; stand not in front 
of me.' Reverend Sir, what, pray, was the reason, and what 
was the cause, that The Blessed One was hareh to the ven- 
erable Upavana, saying, ' St«p aside, O priest ; stand not in 
front of me ' ? " 

" Ananda, almost all the deities throughout t«n worlds 
have come together to behold The Tathagata. For an extent, 
Ananda, of twelve leagues about the city Kusinara and the 
aal-tree grove Upavattana of the Mallas, there is not a spot 
of ground large enough to stick the point of a hair into, 
that is not pervaded by powerful deities. And these deities, 
Ananda, are angered, saying, ' From afar have we come to 
behold The Tathagata, for but seldom, and on rare occasions, 
does a Tathagata, a saint, and Supreme Budflha arise in the 
world ; and now, to-night, in the last watch, will The Tatha- 
gata pass into Nirvana ; but this powerful priest stands in 
front of The Blessed One, concealing him, and we have no 
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chance to see The Tathagata, although his last moments are 
near/ Thus, Ananda, are these deities angered." 

" What are the deities doing, Reverend Sir, whom The 
Blessed One perceives?" 

^^ Some of the deities, Ananda, are in the air with their 
minds engrossed by earthly things, and they let fly their hair 
and cry aloud, and stretch out their arms and cry aloud, and 
fall headlong to the ground and roll to and fro, saying, * All 
too soon will The Blessed One pass into Nirvana; all too 
soon will The Happy One pass into Nirvana; all too soon 
will The Light of the World vanish from sight ! ' Some of 
the deities, Ananda, are on the earth with their minds 
engrossed by earthly things, and they let fly their hair and 
cry aloud, and stretch out their arms and cry aloud, and fall 
headlong on the ground and roll to and fro, saying, * All too 
soon will The Blessed One pass into Nirvana ; all too soon 
will The Happy One pass into Nirvana; all too soon will 
The Light of the World vanish from sight.* But those 
deities which are free from passion, mindful and conscious, 
bear it patiently, saying, ' Transitory are all things. How is 
it possible [that whatever has been born, has come into being, 
and is organized and perishable, should not perish? That 
condition is not possible.]'" 

(Chapter v., page 53i'.) 

Then the venerable Ananda entered the monastery, and, 
leaning against the bolt of the door, he wept, saying, — 

" Behold, I am but a learner and not yet perfect, and my 
Teacher is on the point of passing into Nirvana, he who was 
so compassionate to me." 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests : — 

" Where, O priests, is Ananda ? " 

"Reverend Sir, the venerable Ananda has entered the 
monastery, and leaning against the bolt of the door, he weeps, 
saying, * Behold, I am but a learner, and not yet perfect, and 
my Teacher is on the point of passing into Nirvana, he who 
was so compassionate to me.^ 
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Then The Blessed One addressed a certain priest, say- 
ing,— 

" Go, O priest, and saj to the venerable Ananda from 
me, ' The Teacher calleth thee, brother Ananda.' " 

" Yes, Reverend Sir," said the priest to The Blessed One 
in assent, and drew near to where the venerable Ananda was ; 
and having drawn near, he spoke to the venerable Ananda as 
follows : — 

" The Teacher calleth thee, brother Ananda." 

" Yes, brotlier," said the venerable Ananda to the priest 
in assent, and drew near to where The Blessed One was ; 
and having drawn near and greeted The Blessed One, he sat 
down respectfully at one side. And the venerable Ananda 
being seated respectfully at one side. The Blessed One spoke 
to hira as follows : — 

" Enough, Ananda, do not grieve, nor weep. Have I not 
already told you, Ananda, that it is in the very nature of all 
things near and dear unto us that we must divide ourselves 
from them, leave them, sever ourselves from them ? How is 
it possible, Ananda, that whatever has been bom, has come 
into being, is oi^nized and perishable, should not perish? 
That condition is not possible. For a long time, Ananda, 
have you waited on The Tathagata \vith a kind, devoted, 
cheerful, single-hearted, unstinted service of body, with a 
kind, devoted, cheerful, single-hearted, unstinted service of 
voice, with a kind, devoted, cheerful, single-hearted, un- 
stinted service of mind. You have acquired much merit, 
Ananda ; exert yourself, and soon will you be free from all 
depravity." 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests : — 

" Priests, of all those Blessed Ones who aforetime were 
saints and Supreme Buddhas, all had their favorite body- 
servants, just as I have now my Ananda. And, priests, of 
all those Blessed Ones who in the future shall be saints and 
Supreme Buddhas, all ^vill have their favorite body-eervanta, 
just as I have now my Ananda. Wise, O priests, is Ananda 
— he knows when it is a fit time to draw near to see The 
Tathagata, whether for the priests, for the priestesses, for the 
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lay disciples, for the female lay disciples, for the king, for the 
king's courtiers, for the leaders of heretical sects, or for their 
adherents. 

^^ Ananda, O priests, has four wonderful and maryellous 
qualities. And what are the four ? O priests, if an assembly 
of priests draw near to behold Ananda, it is delighted with 
beholding him ; and if then Ananda hold a discourse on the 
Doctrine, it is also delighted with the discourse ; and when 
Ananda, O priests, ceases to speak, the assembly of priests is 
still unsated. O priests, if an assembly of priestesses . . • 
an assembly of lay disciples ... an assembly of female lay 
disciples draw near to behold Ananda, it is delighted with 
beholding him ; and if then Ananda hold a discourse on the 
Doctrine, it is also delighted with the discourse ; and when 
Ananda, O priests, ceases to speak, the assembly of female 
lay disciples is still unsated. 

" A Universal Monarch, O priests, has four wonderful and 
marvellous qualities. And what are the four? O priests, 
if an assembly of men of the warrior caste ... an assembly 
of men of the Brahman caste ... an assembly of householders 
... an assembly of monks draw near to behold the Universal 
Monarch, it is delighted with beholding him; and if then the 
Universal Monarch hold a discourse, it is also delighted with 
the discourse ; and when the Universal Monarch, O priests, 
ceases to speak, the assembly of monks is still unsated. 

"In exactly the same way, O priests, Ananda has four 
wonderful and marvellous qualities. O priests, if an assem- 
bly of priests . . . an assembly of priestesses . . . an assembly 
of lay disciples ... an assembly of female lay disciples draw 
near to behold Ananda, it is delighted with beholding him ; 
and if then Ananda hold a discourse on the Doctrine, it is 
also delighted with the discourse; and when Ananda, O 
priests, ceases to speak, the assembly of female lay disciples 
is still unsated. These, O priests, are the four wonderful 
and marvellous qualities possessed by Ananda." 

When The Blessed One had thus spoken, the venerable 
Ananda spoke to him as follows : — 

" Reverend Sir, let not The Blessed One pass into Nirvana 
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in this wattel-and-daub town, this town of the jungle, this 
branch village. For there are other great cities. Reverend 
Sir, to wit, Campa, Rajagaha, Savatthi, Saketa, Kosambi, and 
Benares. Let The Blessed One pass into Nirvana in one of 
them. In them are many wealthy men of the warrior caste, 
many wealthy men of the Brahman caste, and many wealthy 
householders who are firm believers in The Tathagata, and 
they will perform the funeral rites for The Tathagata." 

" O Ananda, say not so ! O Ananda, say not so, that this 
is a wattel-and-daub town, a town of the jungle, a bi-anch 
village. There was once, Ananda, a king called Sudassana 
the Great, who was a Universal Monarch, a virtuous king of 
justice, a victorious ruler of the four {Quarters of the earth, 
possessing a secure dominion over his territory and owning 
the seven precious gems.' This city Kusinai'a, Ananda, was 
the capital of king Sudassana the Great, and had then the 
name of KusavatT. From the east to the west it was twelve 
leagues in length, and from the north to the south it was 
seven leagues in breadth. Kusavati, the capital, Ananda, 
was prosperous and flourishing, populous and thronging with 
people, and well provided with food. As Alakamanda, the 
capital of the gods, Ananda, is prosperous and flourishing, 
populous and thronging with gods, and is well provided 
with food, in exactly the same way, Ananda, KusavatT, the 
capital, was prosperous and flourishing, populous and throng- 
ing with people, and well provided with food. KusavatT, 
the capital, Ananda, was neither by day nor night without 
the t«n noises, — to wit, the noise of elephants, tlie noise of 
horses, the noise of chariots, the noise of drums, tlie noise 
of tabors, the noise of lutes, the noise of song, the noise of 
cymbals, the noise of gongs, and the tenth noise of people 
crying, ' Eat ye, and drink I ' 

" Go thou, Ananda, and enter the city Kusinara, and 
announce to the Kusinara-Mallas : — 

'** To-night, O ye Vaaetthas, in the last watch. The 
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Tathagata will pass into Nirvana. Be favorable, be favor- 
able, O ye Vasetthas, and suffer not that afterwards ye 
feel remorse, saying, ^^The Tathagata passed into Nirvana 
while in our borders, but we did not avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of being present at the last moments of The 
Tathagata." ' *' 

" Yes, Reverend Sir," said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent ; and putting on his tunic, and taking 
his bowl and his robes, he went to Kusinara with another 
member of the Order. 

Now at that time the Kusinara-Mallas were assembled 
together in the town-hall on some matter of business. And 
the venerable Ananda drew near to the town-hall of the 
Kusinara-Mallas; and having drawn near, he made announce- 
ment to the Kusinara-Mallas, as follows : — 

" To-night, O ye Vasetthas, in the last watch. The Tatha- 
gata will pass into Nirvana. Be favorable, be favorable, O 
ye Vasetthas, and suffer not that afterwards ye feel remorse, 
saying, *The Tathagata passed into Nirvana while in our 
borders, but we did not avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
being present at the last moments of The Tathagata.' " 

The Mallas, on hearing this speech of the venerable 
Ananda, and their children and their daughters-in-law and 
their wives were grieved and sorrowful and overwhelmed 
with anguish of mind, and some let fly their hair and cried 
aloud, and stretched out their arms and cried aloud, and fell 
headlong to the ground and rolled to and fro, saying, " All 
too soon will The Blessed One pass into Nirvana ; all too 
soon will The Happy One pass into Nirvana ; all too soon will 
The Light of the World vanish from sight." Then the Mallas 
and their children and their daughters-in-law and their wives, 
being grieved and sorrowful and overwhelmed with anguish 
of mind, drew near to the sal-tree grove Upavattana of the 
Mallas, and to where the venerable Ananda was. 

Then it occurred to the venerable Ananda as follows : — 

" If I shall cause the Kusinara-Mallas one by one to do 
reverence to The Blessed One, the day will dawn ere they 
have finished. What if now I marshal the Mallas by families, 
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and cause them bj families to do reverence to The Blessed 
One, and say, ' Reverend Sir, a Malla named so-and-so, with 
his children, his wife, his following, and his friends, bows 
low in reverence at the feet of The Blessed One.' " 

And the venerable Ananda marshalled the Mallas by 
families, and caused them by families to do reverence t» 
The Blessed One, saying, " Reverend Sir, a Malla named 
so-and-so, with his children, his wife, his following, and his 
friends, bows low in reverence at the feet of The Blessed 
One." And the venerable Ananda by this device succeeded 
in causing all the Kusinara-M alias to do reverence to The 
Blessed One before the end of the first watch of the night. 

Now at that time Subhadda, a wandering ascetic, was 
dwelling at Kusinaia. And Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, 
heard the report : — 

" To-night, in the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass 
into Nirvana." 

Then it occurred to Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, as 
follows : — 

"I have heard wandering ascetics, that were old men, 
advanced in years, teachers, and teachers' teachers, declare, 
' But seldom, and on rare occasions, does a Tathagata, a saint, 
and Supreme Buddha arise in the world.' And to-night, in 
the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass into Nirvana. 
And a certain question has arisen in my mind, and I am 
persuaded of the monk Gotama that he can so teach me 
the Doctrine that I shall be relieved of this my doubt." 

Then Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, drew near to the 
sal-tree grove Upavattana of the Mallaa, and to where the 
venerable Ananda was, and having drawn near, he spoke to 
the venerable Ananda as follows : — 

"Ananda, I have heard wandering ascetics, that were 
old men, advanced in yeare, teachers, and teachers' teachers, 
declare, 'But seldom, and on rare occasions, does a Tatha- 
gata, a saint, and Supreme Buddha arise in the world.* And 
to-night, in the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass into 
Nirvana. And a certain doubt has arisen in my mind, and 
I am persuaded of the monk Gotama that he can so teach 
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me the Doctrine that I shall be relieved of this my doubt. 
Let me, then, Ananda, have an opportunity of seeing the 
monk Gotama." 

When Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, had so spoken, 
the venerable Ananda spoke to him as follows: — 

^^ Enough of that, brother Subhadda; trouble not The 
Tathagata. The Blessed One is weary." 

And a second time Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, • • • 

And a third time Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, spoke 
to the venerable Ananda as follows : — 

^^ Ananda, I have heard wandering ascetics, old men, 
advanced in years, teachers, and teachers' teachers, when 
they said, ^ But seldom, and on rare occasions, does a Tathir 
gata, a saint, and Supreme Buddha arise in the world.' And 
to-night, in the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass into 
Nirvana. And a certain doubt has arisen in my mind, and 
I am persuaded of the monk Gotama that he can so teach 
me the Doctrine that I shall be relieved of this my doubt. 
Let me, then, Ananda, have an opportimity of seeing the 
monk Gotama." 

And a third time the venerable Ananda spoke to Su- 
bhadda, the wandering ascetic, as follows: — 

^^ Enough of that, brother Subhadda; trouble not The 
Tathagata. The Blessed One is weary." 

Now The Blessed One chanced to hear the conversation 
between the venerable Ananda and the wandering ascetic 
Subhadda. And The Blessed One called to the venerable 
Ananda : — 

^^ Enough, Ananda ; hinder not Subhadda. Let Subhadda, 
Ananda, have an opportunity of beholding The Tathagata. 
Whatever Subhadda shall ask of me, he will ask for the sake 
of information, and not for the sake of troubling me, and he 
will quickly understand my answers to his questions." 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to Subhadda, the 
wandering ascetic, as follows : — 

"You may come, brother Subhadda; The Blessed One 
grants you an audience." 

Then Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, drew near to 
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where The Blessed One was; and having drawn near, he 
exchanged greetings with The Blessed One ; and having 
passed with him the greetings of friendship and civility, he 
sat down respectfully at one side. And seated respectfully 
at one side, Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, spoke to The 
Blessed One as follows : — 

" Gotama, all those monks and Erakmans who possess a 
large following and crowds of hearers and disciples, and who 
are distinguished, renowned leaders of sects, and highly 
esteemed by the multitudes, — to wit, Piiraua Kassapa, Mak- 
khali Gosala, Ajita Kesakambali, Pakudha Kaccayana, SaH- 
jaya Belatthiputta, Nigantha Nathaputta, — have they all 
done as they maintain, discovered the truth, or have they 
not? or have some of them done so, and others not ? " 

" Enough, O Subhadda ; let us leave the question, ' Have 
they all done aa they maintain, discovered the truth, or have 
they not? or have some of them done so, and others not ? ' 
The Doctrine will I teach you, Subhadda. Listen to me, and 
pay strict attention, and I will speak." 

" Yes, Reverend Sir," said Subhadda, the wandering 
ascetic, to The Blessed One in assent. And The Blessed 
One spoke as follows : — 

" Subhadda, in whatever doctrine and discipline the noble 
eightfold path is not found, therein also is not found the 
monk of the first degree, nor the monk of the second degree, 
nor the monk of the third degree, nor the monk of the 
fourth degree ; and in whatever doctrine and discipline, O 
Subhadda, the noble eightfold path is found, therein also are 
found the monk of the first degree, and the monk of the 
second degree, and the monk of the third degree, and the 
monk of the fourth degree. Now in this Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline, O Subhadda, the noble eightfold path is found : and 
therein alone, O Subhadda, are found the monk of the first 
degree, and the monk of the second degree, and the monk of 
the third degree, and the monk of the fourth degree. Desti- 
tute of true monks are all other creeds. But let these my 
prieate, O Subhadda, live rightly, and the world will not be 
destitute of saints. 
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*^ What tiine my age was twenty-nine, Subhadda, 
I left the world to seek the summum bonum. 
Now fifty years and more have passed, Subhadda, 
Since I renounced the world and lived ascetic 
Within the Doctrine's pale, that rule of conduct 
Outside of which no genuine monk existeth, 

nor the monk of the second degree, nor the monk of the 
third degree, nor the monk of the fourth degree. Destitute 
of monks are all other creeds. But let these my priests, O 
Subhadda, live rightly, and the world will not be destitute of 
saints." 

When The Blessed One had thus spoken, Subhadda, the 
wandering ascetic, spoke to him as follows : — 

" O wonderful is it. Reverend Sir 1 O wonderful is it, 
Reverend Sir I It is as if. Reverend Sir, one were to set up 
that which was overturned, or were to disclose that which 
was hidden, or were to point out the way to a lost traveller, 
or were to carry a lamp into a dark place that they who had 
eyes might see forms. Even so has The Blessed One ex- 
pounded the Doctrine in many different ways. Reverend 
Sir, I betake myself to The Blessed One for refuge, to the 
Doctrine, and to the Congregation of the priests. Suffer me 
to retire from the world under The Blessed One ; suffer me 
to receive ordination." 

"Subhadda, any one who aforetime has been an adher- 
ent of another sect and afterwards desires to retire from the 
world and receive ordination under this Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline, must first spend four months on probation ; and after 
the lapse of four months, strenuous-minded priests receive him 
into the Order and confer on him the priestly ordination. 
Nevertheless, in this matter of probation I recognize a dif- 
ference in persons." 

" Reverend Sir, if all they who aforetime have been adher- 
ents of other sects and afterwards desire to retire from the 
world and receive ordination under this Doctrine and Discip- 
line, must first spend four months on probation, and after the 
lapse of four months strenuous-minded priests receive them 
into the Order, and confer on them the priestly ordination, 
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then am I ready to spend four years on probation, and after 

the lapse of four years, let strenuous-minded priests receive 

me into the Order and confer on me the priestly ordination." 

Then The Blessed One said to the venerable Ananda, 

" Well, then, Ananda, receive Subhadda into the Order." 

" Yes, Reverend Sir," said the venerable Ananda to The 

Blessed One in assent. 

Then Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, spoke to the 
venerable Ananda as follows: — 

•' How fortunate you priests are, brother Ananda ! How 
supremely fortunate, brother Ananda, that you all have been 
sprinkled with the sprinkling of discipleship at the hands of 
The Teacher bimseU." 

And Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, retired from the 
world under The Blessed One, and received ordination. And 
without delay, after he had received ordination, the vener- 
able Subhadda began to live solitary and retired, vigilant, 
strenuous, and zealous ; and in no long time, and while yet 
alive, he came to learn for himself, and to realize, and to 
live in the possession of that highest good to which the holy 
life conducts, and for the sake of which youths of good family 
so nobly retire from the household life to the houseless one. 
And he knew that for him rebirth was exhausted, that he 
had lived the holy life, that he had done what it behooved 
him to do, and that he was no more for this world. So the 
venerable Subhadda became of the number of the saints, and 
he was the last disciple made by The Blessed One himself. 

End of the HiraDflavati Recitation, which b the Fifth. 



Then The Blessed One addressed the venerable Auanda : — 
" It may be, Ananda, that some of you will think, * The 
word of The Teacher is a thing of the past ; we have now no 
Teacher.' But that, Ananda, is not the correct view. ITie 
Doctrine and Discipline, Ananda, which I have taught and 
enjoined upon you is to be your teacher when I am gone. 
But whereas now, Ananda, all the priests address each ether 
with the title of ' brother,' not so must they address each 
other after I am gone. A senior priest, Ananda, is to address 
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a junior priest either by his given name, or by his family 
name, or by the title of ^brother;' a junior priest is to 
address a senior priest with the title * reverend sir/ or * vener- 
able.* If the Order, Ananda, wish to do so, after I am g^ne 
they may abrogate all the lesser and minor precepts. On 
Channa,^ Ananda, after I am gone, the higher penalty is to 
be inflicted." 

" Reverend Sir, what is this higher penalty ? " 

*^ Let Channa, Ananda, say what he likes, he is not to be 
spoken to nor admonished nor instructed by the priests." 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests : — 

^^It may be, O priests, that some priest has a doubt or 
perplexity respecting either The Buddha or the Doctrine or 
the Order or the Path or the course of conduct. Ask any 
questions, O priests, and suffer not that afterwards ye feel 
remorse, saying, * Our Teacher was present with us, but we 
failed to ask him all our questions.' " 

When he had so spoken, the priests remained silent. 

And a second time The Blessed One, and a third time 
The Blessed One addressed the priests: — 

^^ It may be, O priests, that some priest has a doubt or 
perplexity respecting either The Buddha or the Doctrine or 
the Order or the Path or the course of conduct. Ask any 
question, O priests, and suffer not that afterwards ye feel 
remorse, saying, * Our Teacher was present with us, but we 
failed to ask him all our questions.' " 

And a third time the priests remained silent. 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests : — 

" It may be, O priests, that it is out of respect to The 
Teacher that ye ask no questions. Then let each one speak 
to his friend." 

And when he had thus spoken, the priests remained 
silent. 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to The Blessed One 
as follows : — 

" It is wonderful. Reverend Sir ! It is marvellous. Rev- 



* Not the Channa who had been the Future Buddha's charioteer. 
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erend Sir! Reverend Sir, I have faith to believe that in this 
congregation of priests not a single priest has a doubt or 
perplexity respecting either The Buddha or the Doctrine or 
the Order or the Path or the course of conduct," 

" With you, Ananda, it is a matter of faith, when you say 
that; but with The Tathagata, Ananda, it is a matter of 
knowledge that in this congregation of priests not a single 
priest has a doubt or perplexity respecting either The Buddha 
or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path or the course of 
conduct. For of all these five hundred priests, Ananda, the 
most backward one has become converted, and is not liable 
to pass into a lower state of existence, but is destined neces- 
Barily to attain supreme wisdom." 

Theu The Blessed One addressed the priests : — 

" And now, O priests, I take my leave of you ; all the 
constituents of being are transitory ; work out your salvation 
with diligence." 

And this was the last word of The Tathagata. 

Thereupon The Blessed One entered the first trance j and 
rising from the first trance, he entered the second trance ; 
and rising from the second trance, he entered the third 
trance ; and rising from the third trance, he entered the 
fourth trance ; and rising from the fourth trance, he entered 
the realm of the infinity of space ; and rising from the realm 
of the infinity of space, he entered the realm of the infinity 
of consciousnesa ; and rising from the realm of the infinity of 
consciousness, he entered the realm of nothingness ; and 
rising from the realm of nothingness, he entered the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception ; and rising from 
the realm of neither perception nor yet non-perception, he 
arrived at the cessation of perception and sensation. 

Thereupon Uie venerable Ananda spoke to the venerable 
Anuruddha as follows : — 

"Reverend Anuruddha, The Blessed One has passed into 
Nirvana." 

" Nay, brother Ananda, The Blessed One has not passed 
into Nirvana; he has anived at the cessation of perception 
and sensation." 
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Thereupon The Blessed One rising from the cessation of 
his perception and sensation, entered the realm of neither 
perception nor yet non-perception ; and rising from the realm 
of neither perception nor yet non-pierception, he entered 
the realm of nothingness; and rising from the realm of 
nothingness, he entered the realm of the infinity of conscious- 
ness ; and rising from the realm of the infinity of con- 
sciousness, he entered the realm of the infinity of space ; and 
rising from the realm of the infinity of space, he entered the 
fourth trance ; and rising from the fourth trance, he entered 
the third trance; and rising from the third trance, he 
entered the second trance ; and rising from the second trance, 
he entered the first trance ; and rising from the first trance, 
he entered the second trance ; and rising from the second 
trance, he entered the third trance ; and rising from the 
third trance, he entered the fourth trance ; and rising from 
the fourth trance, immediately The Blessed One passed into 
Nirvana. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 



The Harvahd Oriental Series was founded in 1891 by the 
joint efforts of Charles Rockwell Lanman and Henry Clarke 
Warren. It aims to make available for us people of the West the 
incomparable lessons which {if we be wise enough to maintain the 
teachable habit of mind) the Wise Men of the East can teach us, 
— lessons that concern the simple life, moderation of our desires, 
repose of spirit, and above all, the search after God and the 
realization of the divine immanence. 

The best friends of Christianity now recognize that the study 
of other religions tends to broaden and strengthen the founda- 
tions of all religious thought and Ufe. Works which promote this 
study stand first in the plans of this Series; and they are espe- 
cially timely now, when so much of the widespread interest iu 
Buddhism and other Oriental systems is misdirected by half- 
knowledge or by downright error concerning them. 

Meantime, the study of the Orient has come to present itself 
in new aspects. The West and the Far East have become near 
neighbors, and from the responsibilities of such neighborhood 
there is no escape. Henceforth, across the Pacific, there will in- 
evitably be an interchange of potent influences, of influences that 
will afl^ect profoundly the politics, the literature, the art, the 
philosophy, the religion and morals, — in short, all the elements 
that make up the civilization of the two hemispheres. To direct | 
these influences aright is the work of the scholar. For Orient and I 
Occident, as members of the world-family, no obligation is more j 
urgent than that of mutual understanding. To bring the best 
and noblest achievements of the East to bear upon our own life, 




and thus to make possible that understanding, — such is the in-* 
spiring task of the Orientalist, a task in vital relation with the 
practical needs of today. 

The volumes of the Harvard Oriental Series are printed at the 
expense of funds given to Harvard University by Henry Clarke 
Warren (1854-1899), of Cambridge, Massachusetts. The third 
volimae, Warren's Buddkmriy is a noble monument to his courage 
in adversity and to his scholarship. The Series, as a contribution 
to the work of enabling the Occident to understand the Orient, is 
the fruit of an enlightened liberality which now seems to have 
been an almost prophetic anticipation on his part, of the task that 
today confronts us. 

A Descriptive List of the Series, voliunes 1-30, follows. It 
covers the thirty years, 1891-1920. To it are added descriptions 
of other works relating to India, already published by the Har- 
vard University Press, or now (1920) in preparation. 

At the end is a brief account of the life of Henry Clarke 

Warren. 

C.R.L. 
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LIST OF THE HARVARD ORIENTAL SERIES 

REVISED TO DECEUBEB, 1920 

Tolnme 1. Jfttaka-UUi. 8toriee of Buddha's former bcarrmtiana, by Ajya CQra. 
Edited in Sanskrit JNagful letters) by Professor Hensbik Kbbn, University ot Leiden, 
Netherlands. 1891. Second issue, 1914. Pages, 270. Royal 8°. Price, J3. 

A nuxaterpiece, as to language and style and metrical form, of Buddhist literature 
of tbe Nortbem Canon. By the Honorable (ILrya) Qfiia, Stories used as homilies in 
old Buddhist monflsteries, Editio priaceps. Kern (1833-1917), long the honored Dean 
of the Dutch Orientalists, thought that Cura flourished not far from 600 A.D., or earlier. 
English translation by Speyer, London, 1895, Frowde. 

Volume 2. SAnkhya-Pravacbana-Bbfisbya, or Commentary on the Exposition of tbe 
S&nkhya philosophy. By Vij&ana-Bhikshu. Edited in Sanskrit [Roman letters] by 
Professor Richabo Garbb, University of TQbingen, Germany. 1895. Pages, 210. 
Royal 8°. Price, $3. 

S&nkhya is dualistic. It recognizes souls and primeval matter, but not God. Vijfi&na, 
however, is & pronounced theist. But in spite of his distortions of the original system, 
his Commentary (about 1550 A.D.) is the fullest source that we have for a knowledge 
otthe Silnkhyasystem, and one o£ the most important (Garbe's Preface), Garbe studied 
the whole work with BhSgavata Acharya in Benares. German translation by Garbe, 
Leipzig, 1SS9, BrockhauB. Partial Enghsh veision in J. R. Bollantyne's Tbe SOnkhya 
Aphorisms of Kapila, London, 18S5, Trflbner. 

Volume 3. Buddhism in Translations. Passages selected from the Buddliiat sacred books, 
and translated from the original Pali into English, by HKNitr Ciabke Wakrbn, late 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1896. Sixth issue, 1915. Pages, S40. Royal 8°. Price, 
$1.20. 

In accordance with the author's wish, the original price of this beautiful volume was 
set very low, at SI. 20. In spite of greatly changed conditions, that price has been main- 
tained unaltered. 

Buddhism portrayed in the words of the Buddhists themselves. The life of Buddha 
(a beautiful narrative), his teaching, and his monastie order form the substance of this 
work. The Pali passages, done into vigorous English and accurately rendered, ore 
chosen with such broad and learned circumspection that they make a syetematically 
complete presentation of their difficult subject. Warren's material is drawn straight 
from the fountain-head. It is this fact that has ^ven to his work an abiding importance 
and value. It has been highly praised by competent Judges. Moreover, it has enjoyed 
a very wide circulation in America and Europe and the Orient. And nearly half ot the 
work was included by President Eliot in The Harvard Classics {New York, P. F. Collier 
and Son), of which a quarter of a million sets and more have been sold. The usefulness 
of Warren's work has thus been incalculably eniianced. 

The life of Ilenry Warren as a scholar is memorable in the p-nnnlp of Americas learn- 
ing. A brief memorial of his life and public services is appended to volume 30 of this 
Scries, of which he was joint- founder. It is also issued with the Descriptive List of 
this Series (see above, page 1). The List may be had, free, upon appUcation to the 
Harvard University Press. 

Volume 4. Earpflra-Hafijari. A drama by the Indian poet Rftja-Qokhara (900 A.D.). 
Critically edited in the original Prakrit [Nagari lettersl, with a glossarial index, and an 
essay on the hfe and writings of the poet, by Stbn Konow, Professor of Indie Philology 
at the University of Christiania, Norway, and Epigraphist to the Government ot India. 
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— And transIiLted into English with iDtroduction and notes, by C. R. Lanu&n. 1901. 
Pages, 318. Royal 8°. Price, J3. 

A play of coiirt-intjigue, and the only extant drama written entirely ia Prfikrit. It 
presents interesting parallels with the Br^gart Soldier of Plautua. 
'VolnmcB 6 and 6. Brhad-Devata. (attributed to C&unaka), a summary o( the deities and 
myths of the Rig-Veda. Critically edited in the original Sanskrit [Nagail letters], with 
an introduction and seven appendices [volume G], and translated into EngUsh with 
critical and illustrative notes Jvoiume 6], by Professor Aathur Anthont Macdoneu, 
University of Oxford. 1904. Pages, 234 + 350 = 584. Royal 8°. Not sold separately. 
Price, $6. 

The Great-Deity (-book), " hardly later than 400 B.C.," is one of the oldest books 
ancillary to the Rig-Veda. It includes very ancient epic materisl: so the story of 
Urva^I, the nymph that loved a mortal (whence Kalidasa's great drama, UrvagI). The 
text is edited in a way that meets the most rigorous demands of exact philological 
criticism. The typographic presentation of text, version, and notes (critical and ex- 
pository) is a model of convenience. 
Volumes 7 and 8. Atharva-Veda, Translated, with a critical and exegetical commentary, 
by WnjjAM DwiQHT Whitney, late Professor of Sanskrit in Yale University, Editor- 
in-Chief of The Century Dictumary, an Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language. — 
Revised and brought nearer to completion and edited by C R. Lanman. 1905. Pages, 
1212. Super-royal 8°. Not sold separately. Pnce,S10. 

The Atharva- Veda is, next after the Rig-Veda, the most important of the oldest texts 
of India. Whitney (1827-1894) was the most eminent Americsn philologist of his cen- 
tury, and these monumental voli^es form the crowning achievement of his life-long 
labors aa on Indianist. For bis translation, be expressly disclaims finahty; but his 
austere self -restraint, resisting all allurements of fanciful interpretation, makes of his 
version, when taken with bis critical and exegetical commentary, the sure point of 
departure for future study of this Veda and for ita final comprehension. 

The text-critical notes form the most important single item of the work. These give 
the various readings of the " authorities." The term *' authorities " includes not only 
manuscripts (of Europe, India, Ksshmir) , but also living reciters (the Hindu equivalents, 
andinsomerespects the superiors, of manuscripts); and, in addition, the corresponding 
(and often variant) passages of the other Vedas. Whitney g^vcs also the data of the 
scholiast as to authorship and divinity and meter of each stanza; extracts from the 
ancillary literature concerning ritual and exegesis; and a literal translation. Version 
and Comment proceed pari pouu. Prefixed is an elaborate historical and critical intro- 
duction, and a sketch of Whitney's Ufe, with a noble medallion portrait. A leaf of the 
bLTch-bark ms. from Kashmir is beautifully reproduced in color. The typography ia 
strikingly clear. 

Few texts of antiquity have been issued with appurtenant critical material of so 
large scope. And never before or since has the material for the critical study of an 
extensive Vedic text been so comprehensively and systematically gathered from so 
multifarious sources, and presented with masterly accuracy in so well-digested form. 
Volume S. Tbe Little Clay Cart (Mrc-chakatil^a). A Hindu drama attributed to King 
ShQdraka, Translated from the original Sanskrit and Prilkrits into English prose and 
verse by Abthub William RvnEs, Instructor in Sanskrit in Harvard University. 1905. 
Pages, 207. lloyal8°. Price, $2. 

A play of such variety, bumor, and swift-moving aulion, that it has often been pro- 
duced on the modem stage. Version, true and spirited. " The champagne has been 
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decanted, and tuts not lost ita fizz." Noble typography (Merrymount Preas). Most 
books of this Series are teohnioal. This one, like Warren's Bvddhiitm, may be happily 
chosen as & giftr-book. 
Volume 10. Vedlc Concordance: being an alphabetic indes to every line of every Btaiusa 
of the published Vedic literature and to the hturgical formulas thereof, that is, an index 
|ia Boiuan letters! to the Vedic mantras, together with an aecount of their variations in 
the different Vedic books. By Professor MiPRicE Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 1906. Pages, 1102. Royal 4°, Price, 815. 

The Vedas are, in general, the oldest estant records of the antiquity of India, and 
indeed of Indo-European antiquity. They are the sacred books of the oldest rehgion 
of the Hindus. They represent parte o£ a mass ot traditional material, current in the 
various schools of Vedift learning, and handed down from teacher to pupil by word of 
mouth. What was originally one and the same stanza, appears in the texts of the 
various schools in more or less varying forms. The variationa are often such as appear 
in the varying lorroa of popular ballads or of church hymns. Thus it happens that the 
texts of these different Vedio schools are often virtually related to each other and to 
their presumable original, as are the several kindred manuscripts of (let us say) a Greek 
play to each other and to the archetype from which they are descended. The comparison 
of these variant loraia of a pven tert is often indispensable for ascertaining ita original 
form and true meaning. This comparison is just what the Concordance enables us 
easily to effect. It is a tool of the very first importance for future editors and revisers 
and translators of Vedio texte. 

The Concordance covers nearly all the important published texts, and b in one singje 
alphabetic arrangement and one single volimie. It is a royal quarto of over 1 100 pages, 
of double columns, containing 125,000 lines or more. For the lines of the Rig-Veda 
alone, about 40,000 entries are required. The lines of the Atharva-Veda by themselves 
would require over 18,000 entries, but are often merged with those of their Eig-Veda 
correspondents. No less thau 119 texts have been drawn upon for contributions to the 

The book was printed (in the early years of the century) in a Umited edition ot 1000 
copies, now half exhausted; and was printed, not from electrotype plates, but from 
type. The expense in money alone, to say nothing of scholarly labor, was about seven 
thousand dollars. It is not likely that any publisher or scholar will soon undertake a 
new edition. For many decades, doubtless, the work will maintain its value unimpaired, 
an enduring monument to the industry and learning and resolute will of Professor 
Bloomfield. 

Volume 11. The Paficha-tantni: a collection of ancient Hindu tales, in the recension 
(called Pafichakhyanaka, and dated 1199 A.D.) of the Jaina monk, PQma-bhadra, 
criticallyeditedinthe original Sanskrit [in NBgarl letters; and, for the sake of beginners, 
with word-division] by Dr. Johannes Hebtel, Professor am kSniglichen Realgymna- 
sium, Doebeb, Saxony, 1908. Pages, 344, Royal 8°, 

Volume 12. The Paflchatantra-text of Puniabbadra: critical IntioductlDn and list of 
variants. By Professor Hehtel. 1912. Pages, 246, Royal 8°. 

Volume 13. The paScbatantra-teit of Pumabbadra, and ite relation to texts of allied 
recensions, as shown inParaltel Specimens. By Professor Hertel. 1912. Pages, 10: 
and 19 sheets, mounted on guards and issued in atlas-form. Royal 8°. Volumes 11-13 
not sold separately. Price of all three together, $4, 

Volume 14. The pHfichatantra: a collection of ancient Hindu tales, in ite oldest recension, 
the Kashmirian, entitled Tantrflkhydylka. The original Sanskrit text [ia Nagarl letters]. 
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editio minor, reprinted from the critical editio major whiuh was made tor the Kooighche I 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, by Professor Hertbu 1916. Pages, 16(k 1 
Royals'. Price, $2. 

For two thousand years and more, the tales of the Panchatautra have instructed I 
and delighted the Hindus. The Panchatantra has exercised a greater influence than I 
any other work of India upon the hterature of the world. It was the Panchatantra that I 
formed the basis of the studies of the immortal pioneer in tlie field of comparative T 
literature, Theodor Benfey. His Pantschatantra laid the foundation of the scieatifia I 
treatment of the history of the fable. From the Panchatantra there came the lost J 
Pahlavi translation, among whose effluxes are some of the moat fajnoug books of soutlt* I 
west«Tn Asia and of Europe, the Arabio Kalilah and Dimnah, the Directorium of John { 
of Capua (1270), the Buch dcr Beispiele (1483) in German of great vigor and beauty, - 
and BO on, down to that gem of lacy Tudor English, Sir Thomas North's translatioa \ 
of Doni (1570), reprinted by Joseph Jacobs, London, 1S88. 

Hertel gives us here one recension of known authorship and date (1199), and another, ' 
the Kashmirian, many centuries older. To volume 11, Lanman adds an essay on The | 
Externals of Indian Books. Of the Kashmirian reuension, Hortel made a German I 
version (Berlin, 1909, Teubner). The typography of both editions is clear and beautifuL I 
The confusing emboxments of the stories (a second in the first, a third in the accondf 
and so on) are disentangled in a most ingenious and simple way. 
Volume 16. Bhiravt's poem BUratfirjumya, or Arjuna's combat with the Kir&ta. Tran»- I 
lated from the original Sanskrit into German, and explained, by Cari. Cappelleb, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Jeaa. 1912. Pages, 232. Royal 8°. Price, J2. 

The subject-matter is taken from the great epic of India, the MahS-BLfirato. Lika | 
the Ajax of Sophocles as compared with the Ajax of Homer, this poem is an instructive ' 
example for the student of literary evolution or literary genetics. For centuries it h 
been acknowledged in India as one of the six MahS-k&vyas or most distinguished epeoi- ] 
mens of artificial poetry, a masterpiece of its kind. 
Volume 16. Cakimtali, a Hindu drama by Eaildfisa: the Bengali recension, critically 1 
edited in the original Sanskrit and Pr&krita by Richahd Pibchel, late Professor ot 1 
BttDskrit at the University of Berhn. Pages, about 250. Royal 8°. 

Aa descendants of Bh&rata, the Hindus are called Bhsratans. Their " continent " 
is called Bhilrata-varaha, and their great epic is called the Great BhSjatan (Story or I 
Fight), Mah&-Bb&nLta. Cakuntala is the mother of Bhflrata, and the beautiful story 
of her birth and life is told in the Great Epic. This play is a dramatization of that story, 
and is the masterpiece of the literature of India. 

In 1898, Piscbel wrote: " Es ist der Bcholichste Wunsch meines Lebena eine korrekte 
Ausgabe zu machen." Hia Prikrit Grammar was oft his hands in 1900. In 1902 he 
was called to the Berhn professorship. The six yean of his tenancy were crowded with j 
toil (finds from Chinese Turkestan, etc.). Thcncame the call to Calcutta, and, in 1906, ] 
his death at the threshold of India. Under many difficulties, the book (ail but a couple 
of sheets) was printed at Stuttgart (Kohlhammer). Then came the world-conflagration. 
We hope to complete and issue the work. 
Volume 17. Hie Yoga-system of Patafijall, or the ancient Hindu doctrine ot concentration i 
of mind. Embracing the Mnemonic Rules, called Yoga-eHtras, of Patafijali; and the I 
Comment, called Yoga-bh&shya, attributed to Veda-Vyftsa; and the Expknation, 
called Tattva-vfti^tlradl, of Vlluhospati-Mi^ra. Translated from the original Sanskrit j 
by Jambs Haoghton Woods, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 191^ I 
Pages, 422. Royal &'. Price t4. 
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Three works in one pair of covers. The Rules are a set of mental pegs on which to 

bang the principles and precepts of a Byatem which you must learn from the Uving 

I teaohcr of your *' school." The Comment is a reinvestiture of the skeleton of the Rules 

■ irith the flesh and blood of comprehensible details. And the Explanation is of course 

mmentary on tlie Conunent. The Comment is the oldest written systematic expo- 

BJtion of Yoga-doetrine in Sanskrit that we posaesa. 

Of the Hindu philosophies, by far the roost important are the ajicient duoliam called 
SSnkhya, the monism of the Vedflnta, and the Yoga-system, K5ulil3^, prime-minister 
of Chandragupta (30fl B.C.), mentions Sankhya and Yoga as current in his day. But 
the elements of Yoga, rigorous austerities and control of the senses, are indefinitely 
antique, and are one of the oldest and most striking products of the Hindu mind and 
character. 

When one considers the floods of pseudo-scientific writing with which the propagan- 
dists of Indian "isms" in America have deluged us, one is the better prepared to appre- 
ciate the self-restraint of Dr. Woods in keeping all that pertains to miracle-mongering 
and sensationalism in the background, and in devoting himself to the exposition of the 
spiritual and intellectual aspects of Yoga. His work " continues the tradition of austere 
scholarship " which has, from the beginning, characterized the Harvard Oriental Series. 

Volumes 18 and 19. The Veda of (he Black Vajus School, entitled TUttiriytt Samhtta. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit prose and verse, with a running commentary. 
By AftTeoR Bbkriedaij: Keith, D.C.L. (Oxford), of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Iftw, and of His Majesty's Colonial Office, sometime Acting Professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of Oxford, Author of ' Responsible Government in the Dominions.' Volume 
18, kaodasI-III; volume 19, ka?i}asIV-VII. 1914. Pages 464 +374 = 838. Royal8°. 
Price $7. Not sold separately. 

The Rig-Veda holds unquestioned primacy in the sacred literature of the Hindus; 
but their greatest mediEeval scholiast on the Vedas, Sayana, did not write hia commen- 
tary on the Rig-Veda until after his commentary on the Yajur-Veda, because {as he 
eipreaaly t«lls us) of the transcendent importance of the Yajur-Veda for the sacrifice. 
The Yajur-Veda is the Veda of sacrificial formulas. An accurate edition of the Taittirlya- 
Samhita was published in 1871-3 by Weber, It waited nigh fifty years for a. translator. 

For the difiicult task of translation, no English or American Sanskritist was so well 
qualified by previous studies as Keith. To it he has brought hia wide and varied learn- 
ing, and with such effectiveness as to produce a work, which, in spite of its large extent, 
is notable for its well-rounded completeness. The entire text is translated. The com- 
mentary runs ■pari passu with the version, embodies the ^t of Sayapa's schoUa, and is 
presented with the utmost typographical perspicuity. An elaborate introduction is 
given, treating of the relation of this text to kindred texts, its contents, language, style, 
and date ('about GOO B.C.'), and the religious ritual of ancient India. 

Volumes 20 and 24. Rig-Veda Repetitions. The repeated verses and distichs and stanzas 
of the Rig-Veda in ss^tematio presentation and with critical discussion. By Madricb 
BLooMriELD, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 1916. Pages, 508 -1-206 = 714. Royal 8°. Not sold separately. 
Price, 85. 

Volume 20 contains Part 1: The repeated passages of the Rig-Veda, systematically 
presented in the order of the Rig-Veda, with critical comments and notes. Volume 24 
contains Part 3: Comments and classifications from metrical and lexical and gram- 
matical points of view, and from the point of view of the themes and divinities of the 
repeated passages. Also Part 3: Lists and indexes. 
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The aim of this work is to belp us to understand the oldest religious document of I 
Indo-European antiquity. The arrangement of Part 1 enables the student to bring I 
under his eye at one time all the passages that he needs to compare, and to do so with J 
utmost ease and speed. The material of this work was, from a typographical point of 1 
view, exceedingly intractable. The result as a whole ia a marvel of clarity and con- ■! 



This work is the first oF three naturalsequels to Bloomficld's great VedicCoDcordanoet 1 
1. The Rig-Veda Repetitions; 2. The Reverse Concordance; 3. The Vedic Varionta. | 
A draft of the second has been actually preptared by Bloomfield. And he and Edgerton • 
have in hand the first draft of the third, a systematic presentation and critical discussion 
of the variant readings of the Vedic texts. 

Volumes 21 and 22 and 23. Rima's Later History, or Dttora-Rama-Chailta, an ancient 
Hindu drama by Bhavabhuti, Critically edited in the original Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
with an introduction and English translation and notfs and variants, etc. By Seripad 
Krishna Belvalkar, Graduate Student of Harvard University. (Now, 1920, Professor 
of Sanskrit at Deccan College, Poooa, India.) 

Dr. Belvalkar, when returning to India in 1914 from his studies at Harvard, shipped 
hia manuscript-collations and other papera and his books by the German freighter, 
Fangturm. In August, 1914, the Fangturm was interned at the port of Palma, Balearic 
Islanda. In 1919, she was released. In May, 1920, Dr. Belvalkar recovered his papers. 

Volume 21 was issued in 1915, complete. 

Of volume 22, the first S2 pages, containing the text of the whole play, have been 
in print since January, 1915, awaiting for nigh five and one-half} years the recovery of 
the material for the rest of the book. 

Of volume 23, the material included collation-sheets Kiving the readinga of manu- 
scripts from widely-separated parts of India, from Nepal to Madras, from Calcutta to 
Bombay. In spit« of the generous assistance of His Majesty's Secretary of State for 
India in Council, the work of getting the loan of these mss. was so great that it seemed 
beat not to try to do it again, but to await the release of the Fangturm. — There is 
hope now that volumes 22 and 23 may be issued. 

Volume 21. Rima's Later History. Part 1. Introduction and translation. (Plrefixed is 
a convenient synoptic analysis of the play. The introduction treats of BhavabhOti's 
life and date and works, and iucludea a sununary of the Rfima--story as ^ven by the 
R&mayapa. Lanman adds an essay entitied ' A method for citing Sanskrit dramas.' 
The method is very simple and practical.) 1915. Royal 8°. Pages 190. Price, $2. 

Volume 22. Rima's Later History. Part 7, The text, with index, glossaries, etc. (This was 
printed at Bombay, with the exquisitely beautiful type, newly cast for this work, of 
J&vajI's Nirijaya Silgara Press, and upon paper made expressly for this edition at the 
Wolvercote Mill of Oxford. Each Prftkrit speech is followed by the Sanskrit version 
inimmcdiatesequencc.) Seeabove. 

Volume 23. Rima's Later History. Part 8. Explanatory and critical epilogue, (Critical ■ 
account of the manuscripla. Running expository comment. The variant readings of I 
the mss. The typographical 'make-up' of Comment and Variants into pages is such \ 
that iheygopuri passu. These epilegomcna close with an essay on the two texUtraditioni -i 
of the play, a time-analysis, a note on the Hindu stage, etc.) See above. 

Volume 24. Rlg-Veda Repetmons. Parts 2 and 3. By Professor BLOounBui. Described J 
above, with volume 20. 
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Volume 26. RIg-Veda BrShmanas: The Aitareya and Kau^taki BrShmaijfls of the Rjg- 
Veda. Translated from the orisnal Sanskrit. By Arthdr Bbbmedai^ Keith, D.CL., 
D.Litt., ot the Inner Tpmple, Barrkter-at-law, Rcj^ua Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology at tho University of Edinburgh. 1920. Pages, 687. Royal 8°. 
Price »5. 

In August, 1915, this work was ready for printing. In August, 1916, it was delivered 
to the Controller of the Oriord University Press. In 191S, the Press had nigh 350 men 
at the war. Ot the older men who were left, many were busy with urgent war-work, such 
as a Report on Trench-fever for the American Expeditionary Force. And when, after 
the armistice, the printing naa resumed, the author was engrossed in the work of Lord 
Crewe's Committee on the Home Administration ot Indian Affairs. 

The Vedio literature falls into three clearly sundered groups: the Vedic hymns or 
Mantras; the BrShmajjas, ' the prieatlies ' or ' priestly (discourses) '; and the Siitraa. 
Keith thinks that the AJtareya is not later than 600 n.c. The plan of the work is like 
that of volumes 18-19: elaborate introduction; translation; running comment on the 
same page. The skill ot the priestly story-tellers is at its best in the splendid legend of 
funahgepa (threatened sacrifice of son by father: cf. Isaac, Iphigeneia, Phrixos). 
Despite the peeudo-profundity and puerility of the Brahinaoas, they are of genuine 
significance to the student ot Hindu antiquity, social and religious. And they are in 
fact the oldest Indo-European prose extant. 

Volumes 26 and 27. Viknima'a AdveatursE, or The Thirty-two Tales ot the Throne. A 
collection of stories about King Vikrama, ae told by the Thirty-two Statuettes tliat 
supported his throne. Edited in four different recensions ot tho Sanskrit original 
(Vikrama-charita or Sinhasana-dvatrin[^k&) and translated into English with an 
introduction, by Franklin Edqekton, Assistant Professorof Sanskrit at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Nearly ready. 

Vikrama's Adventures is one of the moat famous story-books of medisval India. 
Vikrama is one of the most noted quasi-historical heroes ot his times. His niagic throne, 
hidden upon his death, is discovered by a later king, Bhoja. Each of the thirty-two 
(dva-tringat) statuettes that support his throne (sinhasana) tells one story to Bhoja. 
Hence the alternative title. The theme of the tales is Vikrama, who is meant to serve 
as a kind of Hindu King Arthur, an example for real kings. 

Edgerton hopes that his work may prove BU^estive as a model for students of com- 
parative literature. The text ot each of the four recensions (Southern, Metrical," Brief," 
Jainistic) is printed in horizontally parallel sections, so that each page contains those 
parts which correspond to each other in substance. And the translation is treated in 
like manner. Comparisons are thus faciUtated to a degree never before attained in a 
work ot this kind. 

From all this, Edgerton reconstructs, with some detail, and with reasonable certainty, 
the original work from which the current versions are derived. This he presents in the 
form of a Composite Outline, the concrete solution of a problem in literary genetics. 

Volumes 28 and 29 and 30, Buddhist Legends. Translated from the original Pali text of 
the Dhammapada Commentary, by Euqenb WiTSON BuRLiNaAMG, Fellow ot the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, sometime Harrison Fellow tor Research at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Johnston Scholar in Sanskrit at the Johns Hopkins 
University and Lecturer on Pah in Yale University. 1921. Pages, 366 -f 370 -{-378 = 
1114. Royals". Not sold separately. Price Jl 5. 

Dhimma-pada, or Way of Righteousness, is the name of one of the-canonical books 
of the Buddhist Sacred Scriptures. It consists ot 423 stanzas. These are reputed to be 
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the very words of the Buddha himBelf. The Dhamm&pEida Commentary, compceed 
by ao unknown author in Ceylon about 450 a. p., purports to t«ll the circumstances 
under which Buddha uttered each one of these stsDzaa. In telling them, it narrat«* , 
299 stories or leKends. These stories are the preponderating element of the Commentaryi 
and it is these which are here translated. 

In style and substance the tales resemble those of the famous J&taka Book, the 
Buddhiat Acta Sanctorum, a counterpart of the Legends of the Christian Saints. And 
they present many parallels to well-known stories of medieval Uterature, Oriental and 
European. For the comparative study of such parallels. Dr. Burlingame's Synopses, 
clear and brief, will prove a very great convenience. His vigorous diction suggests 
familiarity with such " wells of English undefyled " as the Bible and the Book of Com- ' 
mon Prayer. The work p ves a vivid picture of the every-day life of the ancient Buddhiste 
— monks, nuns, lay disciples. It is thus, incidentally, an admirable preparative for 
the study of the more difficult Buddhist books in the ori^nal. As especially attractive 
stories may be cited: Lean GotamI seeks mustard-seed to cure her dead child; Mtirdef 
of Great Moggallftna; Buddha falsely accused by Chinch&; Via^hs; the Eell-pot. 
A critical and historical introduction is prefixed. At the end is an inielligerU index, 
modeled after that of George Foot Moore's History o/ Rdigiora. 

In September, 1909, Mr. Burlingame came to Harvard University to pursue his studiea ' 
with Mr. Lanman. Itwasatthesuggestionof the latter that Mr. Burltngame undertook 
the task of translating into English the Dhamniapada Commentary. He first made a 
table of contents of the work, giving the title of each story and the place of its occurrence 
in the Burmese text and also in the Cingalese text. He added an index to the titles, and 
an extremely good analyaia of Books 1 to 4. This most useful preliminary work waa 
formally presented to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences on December 8, 1909, 
by Mr. Lanman. The manuscript of the article wss dehvered February 5, 1910, and 
published soon after az pages 467-550 of volume 45 of the Proceedings of the Academy. 
The admirably elaborated manuscript of the entire translation of the Dhammapada 
Commentary was delivered by its author on January 10, 1917, just before the War. 
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THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
publishes other works relating to India, as follows: 

Sanskrit Reader: Text and Vocabulary and Notes. By Chables Rockwell Lanman, 
Wales Professor of Sanskrit at Harvard University. Seventh issue, 1920. Royal 8®. 
Pages, 430. Price, S3. 

The Reader furnishes the text for 60 or 80 lessons, and with it, the needed lexicon and 
notes. The notes make constant reference to Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar: see below. 
These two volimies supply all that is strictly indispensable for the beginner. The text 
is in the Oriental (Nagarl) letters; but a transliteration of the first four pages in Roman 
letters is added. The Reader is designed especially to meet the needs of those who have 
not the aid of a teacher. 

The text is chosen: 1. from Classical Sanskrit works (Nalanstory, fables of Hitopadega, 
" Manu's Laws ") ; and 2. from the Vedic literature (Rig-Veda hymns, BrShmanas, 
Sutras for wedding and burial). A literary-historical introduction is given for each kind 
of text. The vocabulary is in Roman letters, and is elaborated with the utmost care. 
Special heed is given to the development of the meanings (semantics: p&da, foot, leg, 
leg of lamb, quarter, quarter of a four-lined stanza, line, line of a three-lined stanza), 
and also to the etymological cognates in English, Greek, and so on (ta-d, rb^ ^se-t, 
tha-t, is-tu-d). 

Parts of Nala and Hitopadesha in English letters. Prepared by C. R. Lanman. 1889. 
Royal 8**. Pages, 50. Price, 50 cents. 

A reprint of the first 44 pages of the Reader (see above), transliterated from the 
Oriental characters into English letters. It corresponds page for page and line for line 
with its original, so that the references of the Vocabulary and Notes of the Reader 
apply exactly to this reprint. With the Grammar and Reader and this reprint, the 
student is enabled to acquire a knowledge of the structure of the Sanskrit and to do 
some reading, without first learning the Oriental letters. 

Sanskrit Grammar: including both the Classical language, and the older dialects of Veda 
and Brahma9a. By William Dwight Whitney, late Professor of Sanskrit at Yale 
University. Fourth issue of second edition, 1921. 8°. Pages, 578. Price, $4.50. 

The greatest extant repository of the grammatical facts concerning the Sanskrit 
language. A masterpiece of orderly arrangement. Prefixed is a brief account of the 
literature of India. 

Vedanta Philosophy. Outline of the Vedanta system of philosophy according to Shankara. 
By Paul Deussen. Translated by James H. Woods, Professor of Philosophy at Har- 
vard University, and Catharine B. Runkle of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Second 
edition. 1915. 8**. Pages, 56. Price, 50 cents. 

This book, a translation of the summary given by Deussen at the end of his monu- 
mental work. Das System des Vedanta, was first published in 1906. Since then, thanks 
to the learning and enthusiasm of Charles Johnston, the whole great work has been made 
accessible in an English version (Chicago, 1912, The Open Court Publishing Company). 
Nevertheless, the small book was so inexpensive and practical, that a new edition was 
made in 1915. The summary, although brief and compact, is yet so lucid and adequate, 
— in short, so altogether admirable, that it is not likely soon to be superseded by a 
better exposition of what has been to untold millions at once a philosophy and a religion. 
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IN PREPARATION 

I Sanskrit Grunnuu', The esseatials, in briefest tona and for beginners, as to sounds and 
eoimd-changps and inflention. With an appendix of linguistic Commcut, entirely 
separate from the Grunuiiar, and drawn from Enghsh and Greek and Latin. By C R. 
Lanuan. 1921. Royals". Pages, about 50 + 50. Price, $1. 

Of all the Indo-European languages, Sanskrit is incomparably well adapted as an 
elementary etudy for the purposes of mental discipline in general and of rigorous lin- 
guistic training in particular. The transparency a£ its structure is absolutely unique. 
The various elements — preSx, root, derivative suffix, inflectional ending — which 
in synthesis constitute the word, are easily made the subject of quick and certain analysis 
by the veriest beginner. Thus Sanskrit serves best to reveal the fundamental principles 
which underhe the stracture of English, Greek, Latin, etc. For these have suffered 
linguistic erosion to such a degree that their original structural features are often no 
longer recognizable. The habit and power of alert observation and of linguistic reflection 
(such, for example, as shows you without reference to any book, the connection of batch 
with bake, of jil4h with foul, of ffrU-i with ffri'd) are best won by the study of some 
foreign language. One single year of Sanskrit may, with proper books, be made so 
fruitful, that any intending Anglicist or Hellenist or Latiniet may well hesitate to 
forego the unmatched opportunity which it offers tor winning a habit and a power that 
shall enable him to tackle his English or his Greek or his Latin more vigorously and 
effectively. 

For this purpose, the mastery of Oriental alphabets is of no use whatever. The 
inflections and sound-changes of Sanskrit are far leas difficult than is commonly supposed, 
and are positively easy if you separat* the difficulties of the language from those of the 
writing. Therefore this grammar prints all Sanskrit words in Homan letters. The 
use of Roman letters makes clear to the eye, instantly and without a word of comment, 
countless facts as to the structure and analysis of the forms. And by combining in- 
genious typographic arrangement with the use of Roman letters, it is possible to 
accomplish nonders for the visualizing memory. 

The explanatory or illustrative matter, drawn from Enghsh, Greek, and Latin, will 
be found helpful and often entertaining. Thus palatalization (important in Sanskrit: 
k becomes eh, g becomes j) is illustrated by drink drench, hang hinge, and so on. The 
section-numbers of the Comment correspond throughout with those of the Grammar, 
so that reference from the one to the other is ' automatic.' 

Bbfiratan Readings, Easy and interesting stories from the MabS-Bbfirata in the original 
Sanskrit. Printed in Roman letters, with a literal English version. By C. R. Lanuin, 
These ahow to the beginner how exceedingly easy the easy epic texts are. They are 
chosen with common sense and good taste, and are purged of long-winded descriptive 
passages. They arc in simple unstilted language, entertnining, full of ewift-moving 
action and incident. Among them are the story of Co^^uotalfi (heroine of the master- 
piece of the Hindu drama, and mother of Bh&rata: see above, page 5), the Flood, the 
great Ganibling-eocne, the Night-acene on the Ganges (in which the fallen heroes come 
forth from the river and talk with the living), Vipula (who restrains Ruchi from a lapse 
of virtue by hypnotizing her), the Man in the Ht (prototype of the famous mediieval 
allegory), Nala and DamayantI (cut down from a thousand stanzas to a few hundred), 
and BO on. To make easier and quicker the understanding of the text, each stanza is 
printed as four lines (not two), and the literal version is given in a parallel colunm. 
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The Indlc Alphabet called Nigaili in which Sanskrit is oommonly printed. A brief manual 
for beginners. By C. R. Lanman. 

This is not to be taken up until the student has acquired a considerable vocabulary 
of common Sanskrit words, and such familiarity with the inflectional endings and prep- 
ositional prefixes and with the rules of sound-combination, as shall enable him quiddy 
to separate the words, which, in the writing of India, are oonfusingiy run together. 
By printing the little book at Bombay, with the rich and admirable type-fonts ci the 
Nir^aya Sfigara Ptess, it will be easy to make many things dear which are now stones 
of stumbling. ' 
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CANADA, Dominion of 
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Belgium 

Brussels, B. Royale de Belgique 
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Prague, Universitats-Bibliothek 
Bohemian Society of Sciences 

Denmark 

Copenhagen, Royal Danish Academy 
University Library 

Finnland 

Helsingfors, Finnish-Ugrian Society 
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Lyons, B. de rUniversit6 
Paris, B. de FListitut de France 

BibUoth^que Nationale 

B. du Mus^e Guimet 

B. de la Soci^t6 Asiatique 
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Strasbourg, B. de rUniversit6 
Toulouse, B. de TUniversit^ 

Germany 

Berlin, Universitats-Bibliothek 

Lidogermanisches Seminar der U. 
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Prussian Ac. of Sciences 

Bonn, Universitats-Bibliothek 

Orientalisches Seminar der U. 
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schaft 
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EUROPE 

Germany {continued) 
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Tubingen, Universitats-Bibliothek 
WUrzburg, Universitats-Bibliothek 

Great Britain 

Aberdeen, University Library 
Cambridge, University Library 
Edinburgh, Advocates' Library 

University Library 

Glasgow, University Library 
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HENRY CLARKE WARREN A.*. /rr^ 

(1854-1899) 
OF CAMBRIDGE. MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 

at Priet iHemodal 

By C. R. LANMAN 

The issue of the thirtieth volume of the Harvard Oriental Series 
is a fitting occasion for a short account of the life and character of 
Henry Warren, one of the two joint-founders of the Series; and the 
pages which follow the end of this volume proper, are a fit place in 
which to print the account by way of permanent record. 

Henry Warren is worthy to be remembered, other reasons apart, 
for two things. He was the first American scholar (even now, after 
thirty years, unsurpassed) to attain distinction for his mastery of the 
sacred scriptures of Buddhism, a distinction now become world-wide. 
And again, with ample wealth he combined the learning and insight 
and faith to forecast the potential usefulness of such an undertaking 
as this Series, and did in fact give to Harvard University the funds 
for its publication. \N'hat these two things signify, — this may be 
told in the sequel. 

Henry Clarke Warren was bom in Boston. Ma.<^sachusctts, No- 
vember 18, 1854, and died in Cambridge, Maititachusetts, Tuesday, 
January 3, 1899. His family was of English stock that came to New 
England between 1630 and 1640. Hi^ father was Samuel Dennis 
Warren (1817-1888), and his mother's maiden name was SiiHan Cor- 
nelia Clarke. In his early childhood, a fall from a chaiite produced an 
Injury of utmost gravity. It re.mlted in a spinal ailment and in life- 
long physical disability and suffering. This was all the more a loss 
to the world, because his intellectuai endownienta were of a very high 
order, and governed by a moral character wfait^ ■ — by due inberitauce 
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from his father and mother ' — was uncommonly elevated and un- 
selfish and strong. Shut out by his crippled body from many of the 
joys of boyhood and young manhood, he bravely set himself to make 
the most of what remained to him. 

Henry Warren received careful private instruction and the ad- 
vantages of travel {journeys to Europe and Egypt); and his native 
broadness of mind soon showed itself in a catholicity of interest very 
unusual for one of his years. In Harvard College he won the aflfec- 
tionate regard of his teacher. Professor George Herbert Palmer, by 
bis keen interest in the history of philosophy. He became an intelli- 
gent student of Plato and Kant, and the natural trend of his mind 
towards speculative questions showed clearly in his later scientific 
investigations of Buddhism. With all this went an eager curiosity 
about the visible world around him. We can easily believe that he 
would have attained to distinction in natiiral science, so good were 
his gifts of observation and well-balanced reflection upon what he 
saw. He used his microscope with great satisfaction in botanical 
study. At Baltimore he worked with enthusiasm in the chemical 

' Samuel Dennis Warren was bom in Grafton, Masaachusetts, September 18, 
1817. and died in Boston, Massachusetts, May 11, 1888. His grandfather, Joseph 
Warren, took part in the war of the American Revolution, marching from Grafton to 
Lexington, April 19, 1775. Joseph's great-grandfatlier and great-great-grandfather, 
both named John Warren, crossed over from England in 1630 with Governor W!a- 
throp on the ship Arbeiia. The Warrens came from Nayland, in the county of Suffolk, 
England. 

In 1934, Samuel Dennis Warren bought the paper-mills in Westbrook, Mame, 
now known as the Cumberland Mills. He became one of the most eminent and use- 
ful and successful business men of his day, honored for hie ability and sterling in- 
tegrity, BJid beloved for his goodness. His wife was tlie daughter of Reverend Dorus 
Clarke of Westhampton, Massachusetts. She was bom March S, 1825, at Blandford, 
Massachusetts, and died September 1, 1901, at Woltham, Massachusetts. 

Henry Warren left three brothers, Samuel Dennis Warren, Jr., Edward Perry 
Warren, and Piake Warren, and a sister, Cornelia Warren. The brothers were grad- 
uates of Harvard College, in the classes (respectively) of 1875, 1883, and 1884, and 
the Harvard Class-repiorts contain accounts of the lives of all four brothers. 

The genealogy of the Warren family, with historical notes, is given in the volume 
entitled "The Warren-Clarke genealogy. By Rev, Charles White Huntington. Pri- 
vately printed, Cambridge, 1894." Miss Warren has written a volume entitled "A 
Memorial of my Mother, by Cornelia Warren. Boston, privately printed, 1908." It 
contains much also about her father and her brother Henry. Here also should 
be mentioned the volume entitled "Samuel Dennis Warren, September 13, 1817- 
May 11, 1888. A Tribute from the people of Cumberland Mills. Cambridge, 
printed at the Riverside Press, 1888." The first and third of these three last-named 
volumes, and of course also all the Harvard Class- reports, may be consulted at the 
Harvard Library. 
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P laboratory. And through all his later years, an aquarium was a 
thing which he maintained with intelligent and persistent interest. 
But for the most part he was forced, reluctantly, we may guess, to 
see with the eyes of others; and accordingly his reading in the natural 
sciences — in those just mentioned, in physiology and kindred sub- 
jects ancillary to medicine, and in geography — was wide, and was 
for him a well-chosen foil to the severer Oriental studies which be- 
came his unprofessed profession. As a further resource for diversion 
in hours of weariness or sohtude, he took to books of travel and of 
fiction; and by way of zest, acceptable to so active a mind, he read 
them, one in German, another in Dutch, and another in French or 
Spanish or Russian. 

The field of science, however, in which he made a name for him- 
self is Oriental philosophy, and in particular, Buddliism, conceived, 
not as a simple body of ethical teaching, but as an elaborate system 
of doctrine. He had begun the study of Sanskrit, as an undergraduate 
at Harvard, KJth Professor Greenough; and, after taking his bachelor's 
degree iij 1879, had continued the study at the newly established 
Johns HopEms University in Baltimore, first under Professor Lanman, 
and then, after Lanman had been called (in 1880) to Har\'ard, with 
Lanman's pupil and successor. Professor Bloomfield, In 1884 Warren 
returned to the home of his father in Boston. In May, 1884, he went 
to England for a stay of a few weeks, partly to visit his brother Ed- 
ward at Oxford, and partly to meet the Pali scholar whose influence 
on the course of his future studies proved to be so large. Professor 
Rhys Davids. On the death of his father in 1888, he made trial of the 
climate of Southern California, but soon came home. In September, 
1891, he established his residence at Cambridge, in a beautiful place 
on Quincy Street, opposite Harvard College Yard and near the Library, 
in what had been the dwelling of Professor Beck; and there he lived 
for the rest of his days. 

Warren was elected a member of the American Oriental Society 
in 1882; and ten years later he was chosen Treasurer, relieving Lan- 
man, who was then serving as Corresponding Secretary and as Treas- 
urer. This office he held till his death, doing its duties with scrupulous 
I care until the end.' Thus, either as productive worker or as a Director 
[i or as both, he was for almost two decades an interested and active 

' Elected a corporate member at Boston — si^e /owmai, vol. Il.p&gccvi. Chosen 
Treasurer at Washington, Journal, 15, pa^c cxiiv. Hia seven Annual Reports as Treas- 
urer (April, 1892-I)eceniber, 1808) apfiear In the Journal, voluiuea l<r-ili. 
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member, one of the kind that really promote the fundamental ob- 
jects of such an organization. He was glad to be made a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland.' His name 
is on the first list of members of the Pali Text Society of London, 
among the "Subscribers for six years;" and later it appears (for such 
was the usage of the Report) among those of the "Donors" as one of 
the most generous givers.' Even this slight publicity was doubtless 
unwelcome; for, constant as were his gifts to causes that proved them- 
selves worthy, he was more than unostentatious. For the most valu- 
able single object in the Harvard Semitic Museum, a perfectly pre- 
served Assyrian tablet, half of the purchase-money came as a wholly 
unsolicited gift from Warren. 

As a citizen, whether of the municipality or of the Commonwealth, 
he was ever ready to do his share in works of enlightened organized 
charity, or to help, for example, in the preservation of our forests or 
in the reform of the civil service. His public-spirited action was as 
modest as it was zealous. The maxim of the misprized Epicurus he 
had taken to heart, "Well hid is well lived," XAOc piucas. 

Warren's bodily afflictions tended to make him of shy and retiring 
habit. But the few who knew him well, knew him as a man of strength 
and tenderness. His ever-present troubles he never obtruded on others, 
but — by resolute will, I think — he studiously made light of them. 
In this he was helped by his native sense of humor. While working in 
the chemical laboratory at Baltimore, he burned his left hand severely 
with nitric acid, but he made fun of the unsightly scar, conspicuous 
on the back of his hand, calling it "nitrate-of -Warren." This sense of 
humor never forsook him, even to the end. Shortly before his death, 
a friend sent him some brandied peaches. "I can't eat your peaches," 
said he, "but I appreciate the spirit in which they are sent." He had 
been accustomed, while at work, to stand up at a high desk, with two 
crutches under his arms to take the weight off his spinal column. 
Towards the end, even this was too hard, and he worked resting the 
weight of his trunk on his elbows while kneeling at a chair, so that 
the knees of his trousers showed hard usage. Perhaps in retort to 
some mild chaffing from me, — he made answer, "Ah, but when 
Saint Peter sees those knees, he'll say, 'Pass right in, sir, pass 
right in.'" 

1 His election is recorded in the Journal of the R. A. S. for 1885, Annual Beport, 
page ii. 

» See Journal of the P. T. S. for 1882, page 16, and for 1896, page 117. 
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During his last years, finding scant comfort in a bed, he had con- 
structed in his house a httle room like a box, closed in front with a , 
flexible wooden curtain (like that of a "roll-top desk"), properly ] 
ventilated, and with the heat regulated by a thermostat. And on the 1 
floor of this he slept. In general it may be said that, although, for I 
instance, in matters of food and drink, ample luxury was at his com- 
mand, he lived a life of simplicity and self-control. In the increas- 
ingly difficult matter of securing adequate physical exercise, he showed I 
strength of will. His regimen is the more notable, because — as I 
think — it was dictated by the all-informing motive of struggling to I 
make the most of his life for pubhc service as a scholar. What that ] 
struggle meant, is well brought out by President Eliot, Five or six j 
days before Mr. Warren died, he asked Mr. Eliot to come over to his | 
house. In writing of that visit, Mr. Eliot says : " I was much impressed 
by bis calmness, patience, and perseverance in intellectual labor under 
the most trying conditions. There was an heroic serenity about him, 
and an indomitable resolution very striking to me, who have worked 
hard, but only under the most favorable conditions of health and | 
strength." 

During the last weeks of suffering, Mr. Warren preferred not to ] 
have a trained nurse at hand, although there were in the house those 
upon whom he could call in case of need. I think he must have seen I 
that death was imminent; but, realizing that nothing which his near- 1 
est of kindred and friends could do would avail, he chose to face the ] 
end with dignity, serene, untroubled, and without troubling others. I 
Thus in his last hours no one was by, and so it chanced that an inmate J 
of the house, going to one of his rooms at a little after midnight of | 
the night of Monday-Tuesday, January 2-3, 1899, found him in a [ 
sitting posture in a comer of the room. Apparently, in trying to walk | 
to or from the room, his weary body sank beneath hira. And almost ] 
to the very end, he had toiled to make clear to the Occident the treatise ] 
of the illustrious Buddhaghosa, Tke Way of Salvatum. In Pauline J 
phrase, he had fought a good fight, he had finished his course, bat \ 
had kept the faith. 

His visit to London in 1884, — in particular, the delightfully con- 
tagious enthusiasm of Professor Rhys Davids, — seems to have con- | 
finned Mr. Warren in his purpose to devote himself to the sacred 1 
books of Southern Buddhism, and to their language, the Pali. The 1 
J&taka-book had not failed of its charm for Mr. Warren. Fausbcll'gj 
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edition had then progressed as far as the third volume; and with a 
version of the first story of that volume, the "Little Kalinga Birth- 
story," Mr. Warren made his debut in print. This translation, pre- 
sumably the first ever made in America from the Pali, appeared 
October 27, 1884, and, for an interesting reason, in the Providence 
Journal. The Library of Brown University, at Providence, con- 
tained what wag at that time doubtless the only large portion of the 
Btiddhist scriptures in America, some twenty odd palm-leaf manu- 
scripts given to it by Rev. J. N. Gushing, long a Baptist missionary 
in Rangoon. An English specimen of these strange books might there- 
fore be presumed to interest the University town. 

There followed, a few months later, a paper "On superstitious 
customs connected with sneezing," published in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society (volume 13, May, 1885), a striking evi- 
dence, not only of the riches of the Jataka-tales in curious folk-lore, 
but also of Warren's enthusiasm, now thoroughly awakened. 

His study of the Pali literature was now prosecuted with zeal and 
persistence, and his knowledge of the texts, the unedited as well as 
the edited, grew constantly wider and deeper. His first objective 
was naturally the edited texts. These, when he began his Pali studies, 
were few indeed. The Danish scholar, Fausboll, had published the 
Dhammapada, with copious extracts from the Commentary (1855), 
and (from 1858 on) many of the Jatakas, and in 1877 had begun his 
monumental edition of the Jataka-book. In 1880, his countryman, 
Trenckner, gave us the Milinda, a model of editorial workmanship. 
And between 1879 and 1883 appeared Oldenberg's Vinaya. With 
the establishment of the Pali Text Society in 1881 by Rhys Davids, 
the centre of Pali studies shifted from Copenhagen to London, and — 
thanks to Davids's energy and vigor — the printed texts multiplied 
rapidly. The first volume of the Samyutta appeared in 1884, and 
that of the Anguttara in 1885. The first half of the important Maj- 
jhima, from Trenckner'a masterhand, came out in 1888, and was fol- 
lowed in 1890 by Davids's edition of the first third of the no less 
important Digha. Such are the edited texts, selections ^ from which 
form the bulk (say four fifths) of Warren's Buddhism. 

As for the unedited texts, — one good fifth of Warren's Buddhism 
(say one hundred pages and more) consists of translations of some 

^ A list of the original sourcca of these selections and of those from the Visuddhi- 
magga is given, with an iadeii, by Miss C. B. Runkle, in the JouTiial of the Pali Test 
Society for lOOS-lSIK). 
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fifty passages selected from Buddhaghosa's great treatise on Buddhism, 
entitled The Way of Salvation or VIsuddhi-magga. These versions 
constitute, as will appear, a remarkable achievement. Warren's 
catalogue of the "Pali manuscripts in the Brown University Library," 
published in the Journal of the Pali Text Society for 1885, proves that 
he had already acquired the power of reading these palm-leaf books 
— no easy acquisition, when one considers the crabbed characters, 
the lack of contrast of color (black on brown, not black on white), 
and the maddening absence of adequate paragraphing and spacing 
and punctuation.' Repeated evidence of his labors with the refrac- 
tory material of the palm-leaf books was given by Warren in the 
years when he was not only writing his Buddhism, but also editing 
the Visuddhi-magga. His paper entitled "Buddhaghosa's Visuddhi- 
magga" is a general and most illuminating account of that work, and 
was published in the TransactioTts of the Ninth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, held in London, 1892, and may be used as an in- 
troduction to his very important essay entitled "Table of contents 
of Buddhaghosa's Yisuddhi-magga," published in the Journal of the 
Pali Text Society for 1891-189S. Further evidence is given by his 
two papers in volume 16 of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society: of these, one "On the so-called Chain of Causation of the 
Buddhists" (April, 1893) discusses the famous formula in which 
Buddha endeavors to account for the origin of evil; and the other, 
"B«port of progress of work upon Buddhaghosa's Visuddhi-magga" 
(March, 1894), gives a brief but highly interesting account of War- 
ren's work as a pioneer in this very difficult field. 



But these minor papers were only chips from the two keels which 
he had laid for craft of large dimension and ambitious design. He 
realized how scant at most were the time and strength presumably at 
his disposal, and wisely judged it best to devote that little, not to the 
learned odds and ends on which many scholars fritter their days away, 
but rather to two extensive works, each likely to be of long-lived use- 

* Speaking of these difficulties, Warren sayB; "The Visuddhi-magga ia only to be 
Iiad in native manusoHpt. Il seeins almost impossible to understand a P&li work 
written on palm-leavea until it ha.s first boon transcribed. The natives do not divide 
the words, and they make use at almost no devices to help the eye, so that it becomes 
a question of spelling one's way along letter by letter, and it ia hardly possible to read 
currently. Accordmgly, I was obliged to copy (the text of the palm-lea veal." (Journal 
Am, Oriental Soo., vol. 16. page Ixvi.) See also I^nman's "Notes on the externals of 
Indian books," Harvard Oriental Scries, volume II, pages xix to xlviii. 
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fulness and of enduring significance in the liistory of Oriental studies. 
The larger of the two works was his edition and translation of Buddha- 
ghosa's treatise on Buddhism entitled The Way of Salvation or Vi- 
suddhi-magga. This could hardly have been issued in less than four 
volumes, two for the text and two for the translation. The other was 
his Buddhism in Translations, one single large volume. This appeared 
several years before his death. The larger work he did not live to 
finish. 

First then, as to Warren's unfinished enterprise, Buddhaghosa's 
Way of Salvation or Visuddhi-magga, — it is fitting here to say a word 
about Buddhaghosa and his work and about Warren's plan and biB 
progress towards its achievement. 

Buddhaghosa fiourished about 400 A. n. He was brought up in 
India in all the learning of the Brahmans, was converted to Buddhism, 
went to Ceylon, and became an exceedingly prolific writer. He is the 
author of a commentary on each of the four great Collections or Ni- 
k&yas, in which are recorded the very teachings of Buddha. But his 
greatest work is the Visuddhi-magga, an encyclopsedia raisonn^e of 
Buddhist doctrine. Of all names in the history of Buddhist scholas- 
ticism, that of Buddhaghosa is the most illustrious. Indeed, there is 
a certain fitness in comparing him with the most illustrious of the 
Latin fathers, and in calling him the Saint Augustine of India. Both 
were converts, the one to Buddhism, the other to Christianity; both 
were men of majestic intellect and wide learning; both were prolific 
writers; both were authors of works which have for fifteen centuries 
maintained for themselves, each in its sphere, a place of surpassing 
influence. And it is highly probable that Buddhaghosa, at Great 
Minster in Ceylon, was composing the Visuddhi-magga at very nearly 
(if not precisely) the same time at which Saint Augustine was writing 
The City of God (begun about 413, finished 428). 

Warren's plan was to publish in English letters a scholarly edition 
of the original Pali text of the Visuddhi-magga, with full but well- 
sifted critical apparatus, a complete Enghsh translation, an index of 
names, and other useful appendices. Buddhaghosa makes constant 
citations from the Sacred Texts, quite after the manner of the fathers 
of the Christian church. In order to enhance the usefulness of his 
edition, Warren had undertaken to trace back all these quotations to 
their sources. Of the text, he had already made two type-written 
copies, and a large part or all of a third copy which he hoped might 
be final. Of the English version, he had made one third, considerable 
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portions having appeared in his Buddhism. And about one half of 
the quotations had been identified in the vast literature from which 
Buddhaghosa drew. 

As for Warren's other enterprise, the finished one, — the plan 
of his Buddhism in Translations is, as its title implies, to present to 
Western readers Buddhist doctrines and institutions and the legend 
of Buddha in the words of the Buddhists themselves. The book ap- 
peared Slay 6, 1896, and is a royal octavo of 540 pages, made up of 
about 140 passages from the Pali scriptures. These selections, done 
into vigorous English and accurately rendered, are chosen with such 
broad and learned circumspection that they make a systematically 
complete presentation of their difficult subject. The work is divided 
into five chapters. Of these, the first gives the picturesque Buddha- 
legend, and the fifth treats of the monastic order; while the other three 
are concerned with the fundamental conceptions of Buddliism, to 
wit, "sentient existence, Karma and rebirth, and meditation and 
Nirvana." Warren's interest centred in the philosophical chapters; 
the first and last were for him rather a concession to popidar interest, 
an addition intended to "float" the rest. Much has recently been 
written about Buddhism upon the basis of secondary or even less im- 
mediate sources. Warren's material is drawn straight from the 
fountain-head. It is this fact that gives his book an abiding impor- 
tance and value. 

The work, as a volume of the Series, has been issued six times. 
The third issue was one made for sale at a very low price in India and 
Ceylon, and a call for another such issue has recently come from India. 
Extracts from the book have often been made in other works; and at 
varying intervals, from authors or publishers, requests come to Har- 
vard University (as owner of the copyright) for permission to reprint 
considerable parts. Thus the work has enjoyed in America and Europe 
and the Orient a wide circulation, and has been one of large useful- 
ness. It is significant that so subtle an interpreter of the iiifluence of 
India on Japan as Lafcadio Hearn ^ calls Warren's book "the most 
interesting and valuable single volume of its kind that I have ever 
seen." 

A large part (over two himdred pages, or nearly one half) of 
Warren's Buddhism was included by President Eliot in The Harvard 
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Classics} The teachings of Jesus and Buddha have probably swayed 
more lives than those of any other great teacher in human history. 
It is to the credit of Warren's discernment that he saw the impor- 
tance of interpreting to the Occident the teachings of Buddha, and 
chose this task as his life-work. It is further to the credit of his sound 
common sense and his literary skill that he should be the first to present 
such intractable exotic material in a way so interesting and illuminat- 
ing to us modems of the West. And although the subject-matter of 
Warren's work is translation and (barring his introductions) not 
original, it is a remarkable Implicit comment upon its quality that a 
man of so broadly enlightened judgment as President Etiot should 
deem Warren's presentation of it worthy to be placed side by side 
with the best things of the Confucian, Hebrew, Christian, Hindu, 
and Mohammedan sacred writings, as rendered, for example, by 
Sir Edwin Arnold or by the authors of the Revised Version of the 
Bible. 

The usefulness of Warren's Buddhism is incalculably enhanced 
by the inclusion of nearly half of it in The Harvard Classics. Could 
he have lived to see his life-work become so useful to others, — that 
would have been for him the reward beyond compare. 

Mr. Warren lived but little more than two and a half years after 
the appearance of his book, but even that short time sufficed to bring 
him many and cheering words of assurance as to the high scholarly 
quality of his achievement. It was a genuine and legitimate satis- 

' In 1909, Cbarles William Eliot, after forty years of service as President of Har- 
vard University, laid down that office. He had said in public that a five-foot shelf 
would bold books enough to give a good substitute for a liberal education to any per- 
sistent reader who had been denied that privilege in hia youth. The New York firm 
of P. F. Collier and Son proposed that be should choose the works for such a shelf. 
The outcome was the collection of fifty volumes, all in English, entitled The Han-ard 
Classics, issued in 1910. This collection aims to reach the masses and to be of service 
to them. But apart from these higher aims, it is published as a commercial enter- 
prise. This means that its sale is vigorously promoted in all legitimate ways by a 
powerful house of high standing, Alread^(m^l918) about two hundred thousand sets 
of fifty volumes each have been sold, that is about one set for every hundred families 
in our country. New copies are being made at the rate of al>out two thousand sets 
each month; and the volume of sales has not decreased because of the war. 

Quantity and quality are sometimes in inverse ratio — as witness what John 
Morley says of the poems of Thomas Gray. But it is perhaps worth telling, in a 
foot-note addressed to the little world of Harvard men, that, of that little world, 
Emerson, Richard Henry Dana, and Warren with his exposition of the greatest re- 
ligion of the Orient, have contributed most to this collection. 

Warren's work is found in volume 45 (pages 587 to 798), the second of the two 
volumes bearing the sub-title Sacred Writinga.l,jf' Syi *^ '?f I \ 
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faction to him to read some of these judgments • passed on his work 
by eminent Orientalists — of England, France, the Netherlands, 
Japan, India, and Ceylon — welcoming him, as it were, to a well- 
earned place in their ranks. One of the most pleasing features of his 
later years was his intercourse with the Venerable Subhuti, a Buddhist 
Elder, of Waskaduwa, Ceylon. This distinguished monk,^ whose 
great learning and modesty and kindness had endeared him years 
before to Childers and Fausboll and Rhys Davids, was no less ready 
with words of encouragement for Mr. Warren, and with deeds of sub- 
stantial service, especially the procuring of much-needed copies of the 
manuscripts. Id 1893, His Majesty, Chulalonkom, King of Siam, 
reached the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession to the throne. 
He celebrated the event by publishing in thirty-nine volumes a memo- 
rial edition of the Buddhist Tripitaka, the Sacred Scriptures of his 
religion. (A most commendable way of celebrating! Occidental 
sovereigns have sometimes preferred sky-rockets.) Copies were 
sent, exclusively as gifts, to the principal libraries of Europe and 
America, the Harvard Library among them. Mr. Warren had sent 

' Notable among them is the review published is the Dutch magazine. Museum, 
Maandhlad toor phiiotogie en geackiedenU (Grouingen, October, 1898), by Jacob Samuel 
Speyer, the most distinguished pupil of the greatest Dutch Indianist, Kem. Ten 
years later, Speyer, who had become Kern's successor at the University of Leyden, 
published in De Gid» (Amsterdam, 1908, part 4, pages 141 to 147) an ehiborate article 
upon the Harvard Oriental Series in general, and in particular upon Warren and his 
vork aa Kholar and as man, under the title "£en Amerikaansche Maecenas." 

Here (in spite of its mention of the Editor) should be reprinted a minute officially 
transmitted in 1908 lo the President and Fellows of Harvard College. The Thomsen 
here subscribing as President, is the well-known writer on the languages of Scandinavia 
and Asia, Professor Vilhelm Thomsen of the University of Copenhagen. In 1908, 
Pischel was Professor of Sanskrit at Berlin. 

Coi>ENHAOEN. Auguat 20, leOS. 

The Fifteenth InteraatJonal Congteaa of Orientalists de^fe« to put on rrcord the eipreasioD of 
its cordiBl thanks (or tlie great aervices to Oriental Science which have been rendered Yty the co- 
operation of the PresideDt and Fellows of HEurard College, of Professor Lanman as Editor of 
the Harvard Oriental Seriea, and of Professor Bloomfield as Author of the monumeatal Vedie 
Concordance. 

At the same time the Congress would not leave unmenliooed the debt of gratitude which this 
branch of learning owes to the far-sighted and enlightened liberality of the late Henry Clarke Wai^ 
ren, believing that his purposes, now becdming, through the tuithtul devotion of hia friend. Professor 
, a reahty aa embodied in the volumes of the Harvard OneDlal Series, are destined to cos* 
tribute very substantially to our knowledge of the religions and literatures of the East. 

PiscHSL, Premdent of the Indian Sivtian. 
V:lh. Thomsen, Preiident of Ike Congreit. 
Saracw, Georral Eccrelary of the Coiiurae. 

' He was Chief High Priest of the Amara-pura Buddhists. He was bom in Maj^ J 
I8S5, and died in April. 1917, full of years, beloved and honored. 
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to His Majesty a magnificently bound set ol the Harvard Oriental 
Series; and it was matter of honest pride and pleasure to him to re- 
ceive from the king in return a beautiful copy of this Tripitaka. For 
us who remain, it is a satisfaction to know that Mr, Warren used the 
royal gift with diligence and success. 

Thus the life of Henry Warren as a scholar is — we may justly 
Bay — memorable in the annals of American learning. And now a 
word touching the significance of his hfe as one of the joint-founders 
of the Harvard Oriental Series. 

Since the other joint-founder, the Editor, is also the present writer, 
it is not competent for him to pass upon the Series as a fact; but it is 
permissible for him to explain the purpose of the Series. That pur- 
pose, as conceived by the Editor, twenty-odd years ago, is set forth in 
a circular letter written by him at that time. From it, a brief citation: 

The diffusion of knowledge by the modem University is effected partly by oral 
teaching to the students within its walls and in part by publication. This latter fune- 
tion is a highly important one, and is no less legitimate than the former. Among the 
works published, however, there may be many which would never be issued by an ordi- 
nary publishing house, simply because there is little or no money to be made out of 
them. Of this kind are the works issued by the great learned Academies of Europe. 
Harvard University already has several publication-endowments: one for history, one 
for classics, one for political economy. It cannot be argued against them that a book 
which the public at large does not buy is not worth publishing. All Universities give 
the student his education at less than cost, the difference being met by endowments 
or public taxation. 

The central point of interest in the history of India is the long development of the 
r^gious thought and life of the Hindus, — a race akin, by ties of blood and language, 
to the Anglo-Saxon stock. The value of the study of non-Christian religions is com- 
ing to be recognized by the best friends of Christianity more and more every day. 
The study tends to broaden and strengthen and universalize the bases of religion, — a 
result of practical and immediate benefit. Works which promote this study stand first 
in the plans of the Oriental Series; and they are especially timely now, when so much 
of the widespread interest in Buddhism and other Oriental systems is misdirected by 
half-knowledge, or by downright error concerning them. We may add that such works 
supply the material for the helpful constructive criticism of the foundations of religious 
belief, to offset the all too abounding destructive criticism of the day. 

But meantime, the study of the Orient has come to present itself 
in new aspects. At this terrible crisis, the relations between the East 
and the West are of vital import as determining factors for the future. 
Henceforth, across the Pacific, there will inevitably be an interchange 
of potent influences, of influences that will affect profoundly the 
politics, the religion and morals, the philosophy, the literature, the 
art, — in short, all the elements that make up the civilization of the 
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two hemispheres. The West and the Far East have become virtually 
near neighbors, and from the responsibilities of such neighborhood 
there is no escape. WTiether we will or no, we must have to do, and 
much to do, with the East, 

The world-war of today is a terrible warning for tomorrow. This 
supremest of human follies is in the last analysis a failure — as be- 
tween two peoples — to understand each other and so to trust each 
other. For us all, as members of the world-family, no obligation is 
more urgent than that of mutual understanding. For upon this de- 
pends the mutual good-will that annuls suspicion and "casteth out 
fear," the good-will that Buddha insistently preached two milleimiums 
and more ago, the good-will which even now we find it harder to prac- 
tise than to invent air-ships and wireless telephones, the good-will 
weighed against which any or all of these inventions, as essentials for 
human happiness, are to be "counted as the small dust of the bal- 
ance." Accordingly we. East and West, must know each other. To 
interpret the East to the West, to set forth to the West some of the 
principal phases of the spiritual life of the East as they are reflected j «. 

in her ancient hterature, especially that of Indiai Chinai and Japan, ft/^/ ^M 
to bring the best and noblest achievements of the East to bear upon ^^ 

our own life, — such are the inspiring tasks of the Orientahst, tasks 
in vital relation with the practical and political needs of today. 

The volumes of this Series are largely technical, closed books to all 
but Orientalists. A dozen or more are of interest to general readers; 
but on the whole, these books, if published in the way of commercial 
enterprise, would be foredoomed to failure. They bring to the Uni- 
versity neither money nor popular applause. Is she justified in issuing 
them? We might ask the like with reference to some exceedingly ab- 
struse treatise on chemistry or electricity. Maybe only a score of 
men in all the world ever study it. And yet that study turns out to 
be of incalculable value to the directing minds ol some vast industrial 
establishment, and through them to the people at large. One set of 
men produce such treatises. Another set of men transmute them 
into what are called practical values. 

December 27, 1888, a letter to Mr. Warren was written by me, 
on the Mediterranean on my way to India, to be posted at Port Said. 
It concerned the endowment of a pubhcation-fund for a series of 
"Sanskrit Texts for the use of Students," and was written after much 
encouraging conference with Bohthngk of the Russian Academy, and 
with several University Professors, — Roth of Ttibingen, Kem of Ley- 
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den, Windisch of Leipzig, Bilhler of Vienna, Pischel of Halle, Cappeller 
of Jena, — and after various promises of cordial cooperation. The 
Series was started with Kern's Jataka-mala in 1891, was maintained 
through Mr. Warren's life by his gifts, and after his death by his be- 
quests to Harvard University. 

Warren has been dead now for almost twenty years. Many, per- 
haps most, of those for whose persona! approval he might have cared, 
are gone. But he had the intellectual detachment of which the Bha- 
gavad-gita has so much to say. He set store not by the rewards of his 
work, but by its serviceableness to others. "He that loseth hia life 
for my sake shall find it." I doubt not that he has found it. In June, 
1905, the Battle of the Sea of Japan gave me occasion to say (in 
volume 9, page x) what, after thirteen years, I am glad to repeat 
unchanged : 

The timelinesfl of the Series as a whole is an eloquent tribute to the dbcemment 
of my loved and unforgotten pupil and friend, Henry Clarke Warren. In him were 
united not only the will and the ability to establish such a publication as this, but also 
the learning and insight which enabled him to forecast in a general way Its possibili- 
ties of usefulness. He knew that the East had many a lesson to teach the West; but 
whether the lesson be repose of spirit or hygiene of the soldier in the field, whether it 
be the divine immanence or simplicity of life or the overcoming of evil with good, he 
knew that the first lesson to be taught us was the teachable habit of mind. 

If this judgment be right, if these purposes have been measurably at- 
tained,^ then Warren is worthy to be remembered, not only as a 
scholar, but also as a man of patriotic and practical public service. 



Shortly before Mr, Warren's death, I told him by word of mouth 
that I hoped and expected to take up his work on Buddhaghosa's 
Way of Salvaiion and finish it. "But," I added, "the obligation to 
Professor Whitney is the prior one." To "revise, bring nearer to 
completion, and edit" and issue Whitney's Aiharva-^eda took more of 
my best working-years than I care to count up. But I have always 
felt that my frankness, so far from perturbing Mr. Warren, was a 
comfort to him. And now, since his death, twenty-five volumes' 
have been printed; while, as for the heart-breaking waste of toil on 
undertakings which (by reason of human frailties, over-sanguineness, 
hastiness, dilatoriness, or the supreme frailty, death) have proved 
abortive, — "Let me not think on't." 

Meantime, various fast-changing conditions inspire me anew with 

' Counting volumes 16 and 22, detained, the one in Germany and the other in 
Bombay, by the war. 
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hope of finishing Warren*s work, — hope somewhat more confident by 
reason of bodily strength. And so I venture to print the stanzas which 
I wrote soon after Mr. Warren's death, when 1 supposed that there was 
but little left for me to do, and that I was "hard by the jungle's edge."' 
The third line of the first stanza ("Till sank thy weary body") is true, 
not only in a figurative sense, but also in a literal one, as told above, at 
page 381, paragraph 2, And it may be added that the Pali word for 
"to clear" (sodhaya) is used, not only of a way through the jungle, but 
also of a text, in the sense of "clearing it of errors" or "editing it," 
and that "clear" is all the more apt when the title of the text is T/ie 
Way (fif Salvation). 



TO HENKY CLARKE WARREN 



Long didst thou toil this rugged Way to clear. 
Patience thine ax-helve, leanung keen the blade. 

Till sank thy weary body, comrade dear. 
Ere thou the open and thy goal hadst made. 

Hard by the jungle's edge thy task I took 
To bring it — happy labor — to an end. 

Now to the West great Buddhaghosa's book 
And Eastern wisdom in thy name I send. 

Full fifteen centuries, a man of might 
This monk hath been unto the moming-land. 

Glad wouldst thou be that still his ancient light 
Upon our modem candlestick should stand. 

For well thou knewst that prophet, saint, nor sage 
No chosen people for itself may claim; 

That God's revealings, through each land and age, 
In voices manifold, are ay the same, 



CHARLES BOCKWELL LANMAN 



Harvard Univkbbit 
July 31, 1918 
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